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ORGANIC NATIONALISM AND 
IMPERIALIST CHAUVINISM 


There is a widespread notion in the West that the Soviet regime fosters and 
encourages national traits of peoples under its rule. This notion is gleaned from 
Soviet publications exhibiting colorful folk costumes, folk dance ensembles from 
the U.S.S.R., or Soviet statistics on book publishing in various languages. One can 
even encounter this notion in a book of a U.S, Presidential hopeful, reporting on 
his Soviet journey. 


The aformentioned notion has, of course, an element of truth. But it must 
be constantly kept in mind that the distinctly national cultural output in a Soviet- 
occupied country consists of two parts. The first and main part, as witnessed 
in Lithuania today, is a result of the pressure of the population and its desire to 
nourish and develop its national culture. The occupying power tolerates this activity 
in accordance with its internal and international exigencies; a safety valve is opened 
when outright suppression would become impractical, and closed when the regime 
feels strong enough to impose greater conformity. In the language of journalists, 
these processes are called “thaw” and “freeze”. 


The second, and insignificant, part of national expression in culture is folk- 
costume-deep. It is used by the Soviets to impress the foreigners and to placate 
the occupied people, whenever it serves their propaganda needs. They often, however, 
take the credit for the achievements of the non-Russian nationalities, as witness, 
for instance, the Soviet exhibit in New York or the artistic contributions of Lithu- 
anians and other captive peoples in the Vienna “Youth Festival”. Shrewd duplicity 
permeates Soviet policy towards national achievements of occupied peoples: they are 
being totally unacknowledged or silently passed by one day, only to be pompously 
paraded the next day, whichever method of exploitation best serves the Soviet aim, 


However, the Soviets have made it very clear that even this state of things 
is of a temporary nature. Lenin foresees a unified “Socialist” supra-national culture 
in a Communist world, Will this be an Esperanto-like culture, a combination of 
best traits of all nations? Recent Soviet theoretical magazines strongly imply that 
the language and, inevitably, the culture of the Communist world will be—Russian: 


“In the period of a common economy and state system for all nations, as 
well as in a common background of a socialist culture, there arose the need for 
a universal language. The functions of such a universal language are fullfilled by 
Russian—the language of a great nation.” (Voprosy Filozofii, Moscow, 
issue Nr, 7, 1959) 


Another important Moscow publication, Komunist, speaks in its issue 
Nr. 13 of 1959 about the “confluence of nations and national cultures”. The maga- 
zine asserts that this process should not be envisaged as something that could 
start only after communism wins over the entire world, The introduction of a 
single common language and the confluence of national cultures is, according to 
the magazine, a complex and long process which “as it seems to us, already has 
its beginning in our present reality”. By this the magazine evidently means the 
all-pervading process of Russification which is pitted against the strong determin- 
ation of the Soviet-occupied people, including Lithuanians, to preserve their 
national individuality. 


It is painful to note here that in this blatant imperialist-chauvinist enterprise 
the Soviets are sometimes unwittingly abatted by the West. A case in point here 
is the November-December visit of the Soviet basketball teams in the U.S.A. The 
backbone of the Soviet men’s team consisted of Latvians and Grusinians; the 
women’s team was coached by a Lithuanian and included three Latvians and one 
Lithuanian. Yet most of the American sports scribes invariably called them all 
“Russian”, In addition to creating considerable resentment among the sportsmen 
themselves, such ignoring of elementary facts of history and geography harms the 
cause of the captive peoples and of the United States themselves. If peoples of 
completely different ethnological, historical, and cultural backgrounds, now forcibly 
incorporated in the Soviet Union, are labeled “Russians” in the West, it means 
only one thing: the clever exploitation of their national cultures by the Soviets has 
been successful in this respect. 
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The Grouth and Decline of Small Nations 


DR KAZYS PAKSTAS 


The existence of small nations is frequently pre- 
carious, especially if they become colonies of their 
larger neighbors and lose their right of determining 
their own well-being, culture and laws. In the deserts 
and forests of ancient Asia Minor and that part of 
Eurasia now ruled by Russia are hidden the bones of 
many. small nations, past and present victims of geno- 
cide. Within the confines of this essay we will be 
able to survey the demographic changes of only a 
dozen small nations during the past hundred years 
(1860-1959). These will include three national groups 

the Estonians, Latvians and Lithuanians — that are 
now under Russian rule and that for long periods in 
the past enjoyed no real autonomy, as well as Finland, 
which enjoyed broad autonomy even under Czarist rule, 
from 1809 to 1917. For the sake of comparison, five 
small nations of Northern and Western Europe that 
were independent during this period will be included. 
The picture will be rounded out with the French Can- 
adians, who-—at least in the Province of Quebec—enjoy 
extensive rights; Ceylon, which during most of the 
period under discussion was a British colony of ex- 
ploitation but not of colonization; and the Slovaks, to 
illustrate the Hungarian national rule, in which coloni- 
zation and denationalization were extensively practiced 
but without the use of the brutal methods to which 
Russia has resorted. 

1. The Lithuanians.* In 1861 there were in the 
whole of ethnographic Lithuania (and neighboring 
governments) 1,990,268 Lithuanians, among whom, ac- 
cording to Mikhail Lebedkin, there were 222,472 who 
belonged to the Orthodox Church, as compared to the 
Roman Catholic majority. Most of these Orthodox 
(130,729) lived in the Grodno government, while the 
greater part of the remainder lived in the Kiev and 


already ceased to speak the Lithuanian language, but 
they still considered themselves Lithuanians. They lost 
this consciousness during the next twenty years, how- 
ever, and at the end of that time, according to data 
given by A. F. Rittich, there were 1,443,217 Lithuanian- 
speaking people in Lithuania Major and 113,000 in 
Lithuania Minor. Another investigator, Isidor Brenn- 
sohn, agreed with Rittich’s statistics and cited them 
in his dissertation Zur Anthropologie der Litauer, 
published in Dorpat in 1883. It is possible that at this 
time several thousand of the non-Lithuanian-speaking 
group still considered themselves Lithuanians, but 
foreign scholars no longer considered them to be such 

The statistical table presented here shows a rela- 
tively small rise in the number of Lithuanians. Yet in 
the latter half of the 19th century the rate of popu- 
lation increase (in the Lithuanian governments) aver- 
aged 1.2% a year. At this rate the population should 
double every 60 years. Thus by 1921, with normal 
economic and political conditions, the number of 
Lithuanians should have reached 4,000,000, whereas it 
actually stood at only 2,080,000. What happened to 
the other 1,900,000? The number of Lithuanians who 
had emigrated to America and elsewhere by 1921 was 
350,000. We have already mentioned the 415,000 who 
had ceased to speak Lithuanian by 1860 and were 
finally denationalized by 1880; if we include their nat- 
ural increase up to 1921, they would number 830,000. 
Also, the process of denationalizing began to affect 
the Lithuanian-speaking part of the population during 
this time. M. Lebedkin’s statistics in 1861 showed the 
population of the Vilnius government to be 50% Lithu- 
anian, whereas the Byelorussian scholar E. F. Karski 
found only 400,000 Lithuanian-speaking persons in the 
same area around 1901-1904, or only 24% or 25% of 


Nations, 1861-1959 (in thousands) 


1861 1901 1914 1921 1931 1941 1951 1959 
Lithuanians 1,990 2,050 2,150 2,080 2,307 2,547 2,300 2,248 
Latvians 964 1,319 1,540 1,162 1,395 1,508 1,240 1,200 
Estonians 750 1,048 1,150 980 990 986 720 700 
Finland 1,770 2,593 3,083 3,366 3,667 3,940 4,033 4,370 
Sweden 3,917 5,136 5,680 5,954 6,162 6,406 7,042 7,376 
Norway 1,433 2,240 2,520 2,650 2,840 3,050 3,27 3,520 
Denmark 1,600 2,465 2,870 3,268 3,570 3,880 4,281 4,476 
Holland 3,373 5,17 6,339 6,977 8,061 8,950 10,250 11,097 
Belgium 4,782 6,693 7,644 7,467 8,159 8,257 8,703 9,010 
French-Canadians 861 1,650 2,173 2,453 2,928 3,483 4,319 4,820 
Ceylon 1,919 3,577 4,030 4,498 5,312 6,232 7,600 8,384 
Slovaks 1,710 2,020 2,005 2,164 2,604 3,080 2,830 2,990 


Volhynian governments (49,269) and the Vilnius gov- 
ernment (27,985). The Orthodox Lithuanians and some 
Roman Catholics, some 415,000 feople in all, had 


*The terms “‘Lithuanians,"’ “‘Latvians,"’ “‘Estonians” are 
used when the members of those ethnic groups are being 
referred to; “‘Lithuania,”’ and “Estonia” are used 
to mean the geographical states and all those living within 
the state boundaries. 
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the total population. According to Karski, Lithuanians 
inhabited only a third of the Vilnius government. This 
would mean that between 1861 and 1921, at least 
400,000 Lithuanians had been denationalized in the 
Vilnius, Agmena and Lyda areas, and some others 
elsewhere. Thus the total loss in favor of the Slavs 
between 1861 and 1921 amounted to at least 1,200,000 
Lithuanians. If we add the 350,000 overseas emigrants 
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plus another 350,000 who became German as a result 
of a powerful Germanization process, we have ap- 
proximately accounted for the missing 1,900,000. 

From 1921 to 1940, Lithuania enjoyed not only in- 
dependence but also peace and steady economic and 
cultural progress. This had a very favorable effect on 
the population growth, even though there were a con- 
siderable number of emigrants, particularly to South 
America, in some years. This was the happiest period 
in Lithuanian history. The average annual rise in 
population was 25,000, which adds up to half a million 
in the 20 years. Of these, 467,000 remained in ethno- 
graphic Lithuania and some 40,000 emigrated over- 
seas. (It might be noted that a slightly larger number 
of the non-Lithuanian population also emigrated.) 

In June, 1941, the Soviet Union began its program 
of genocide in Lithuania. By 1958, some 300,000 Lithu- 
anians had been deported to Soviet slave labor camps. 

The Lithuanian rate of natural population increase 
during the last hundred years closely resembles that 
of Denmark. And so, given independence and normal 
political conditions, the number of Lithuanians in 
ethnographic Lithuania could have reached 5,500,000 
by 1959 as against the actual 2,248,000. It might be 
noted that this figure accounts for about 80% of the 
total population of Soviet Lithuania (2,713,000 in 
1959). The percentage of recent Soviet colonists may 
be as high as 8,7%, contrasted with 2,5% Russians 
in 1939. 

The population of the capital city of Lithuania, 
Vilnius, underwent the greatest change during the 
last twenty years. The Nazi occupation in 1941-44 
reduced the Jewish population from 55,000 to some 
10,000. During the second Soviet occupation, mostly in 
1945 and 1946 and later, most of the Poles were re- 
patriated to Poland. Polish scholars (Prof. Welunski) 
and journalists, recently visiting the Heart of Lithu- 
ania, estimate the Polish population of Vilnius as 
being about 20,000. The American Communist and 
pro-Communist (of Lithuanian descent) excursions in 
summer of 1959 were informed by the Vilnius officials 
that Lithuanian population of this city ‘amounts to 
about 60% out of a total of 235,000, and that the 
second largest group consists of imported Soviet col- 
onials for the sake of controlling patriotic and re- 
bellious Lithuanians. 

All these pieces of information put together may 
produce the following statistical picture of nation- 
alities in the city of Vilnius as of October, 1959: 


Lithuanians 141,000 or 60% 
Russisin coolnists 64,000 or 27,2% 
Poles. 20,000 or 8,5% 
Jews 10,000 or 4,3% 
Total 235,000 100% 


The increase of the Lithuanian percentage in the 
city of Vilnius can be explained in the extremely miser- 
able life of the formerly prosperous farmers, who lost 
their land and were driven to the kolkhozes from 
which they try to escape by all means to the cities, 
such as Vilnius, Kaunas (pop. 214,000) and Klaipéda 
(89,000), where life is more tolerable. Before the last 
war (1931), Russian population of Vilnius amounted 
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to 2,030 or about 1% of the total population. But the 
postwar Rusisan occupation of Lithuania was followed 
by building of a new governing and supervising, con- 
trolling and privileged class of red “Szlachta’’ (small 
“proletarian nobility”), composed mainly of Russians 
and of some well indoctrinated Orientals, such as Tar- 
tars, Uzbeks and others, raising this Soviet medley 
population in Vilnius to about 64,000 or more. 

2. The Latvians. Serfdom was abolished in Latvia 
somewhat earlier than in Lithuania, and on the whole 
there was less political and cultural oppression in 
Latvia under Czarist rule. Thus her economic life and 
public well-being improved rapidly in the latter half 
of the 19th century. In the years 1861-1901 the number 
of Latvians increased at an annual rate of about 8,900, 
while between 1901 and 1914 the annual rate of in- 
crease rose to 15,800, a rate substantially larger than 
Lithuania’s. However, the Latvians suffered much 
heavier losses during the war years 1914-1919. A large 
number of them fled to Russia, and many of these 
never returned. The number of Latvians in Latvia it- 
self decreased by some 400,000 during the war; by 
1925, however, about half of those who had fled to 
Russia had come back, thus nullifying some of the 
losses. During the years of independence the annual 
rate of population growth varied between .5% and .7%, 
a percentage half as great as Lithuania’s; two-thirds 
of this growth was contributed by the single province 
of Latgalia, in which the rise reached 1.6%. 

During the present Soviet occupation, industrializa- 
tion in Latvia has been more rapid than in Lithuania. 
Therefore a greater number of Russian colonists has 
been needed to replace deported Latvians. The total 
number of Latvians deported during this occupation 
is about 200,000, while another 100,000 have become 
refugees to the West since 1940. The total number of 
Latvians remaining is about 1,200,000. Present sta- 
tistics place Latvia’s population at 2,000,000; hence 
Latvians represent only 60% of the total, as contrasted 
with 76% in 1935. In that year Russians made up 
10.6% of the population, whereas the recent colonists 
have brought this figure up to 35%. The Russian col- 
onist elements are especially noticeable in the cities. 


3. The Estonians. In the second half of the 19th 
century the Estonians increased at approximately the 
same rate proportionally as the Lithuanians; the aver- 
age annual increase was about 7,500. But the war 
years of 1914-1919 brought heavy losses. The percen- 
tage of population growth fell, varying between .16% 
and 4%. Since the increase was in part balanced by 
emigration, the average annual rise in Estonia’s popu- 
lation during her years of independence was only 800, 
or a total of 16.000 for the whole period of independ- 
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ence. The Soviet regime deported some 150,000 Esto 
nians to slave labor camps, and 70,000 fled to the West. 
As a result, Estonians now constitute only 60% of 
Estonia's total population, as against 88% in the pre- 
war years. 

4. Finland. Finland has been much more fortunate 
than her three southern neighbors; she enjoyed wide 
autonomy under the czars, and her three wars with 
Russian imperialism (1918; 1939-1940; 1941-1945) 
turned only a small part of her territory into a battle- 
field, and hence the Soviet Union could not carry out 
genocide. The average annual rate of population in- 
crease during the period 1924-1926 reached only .55%, 
or half Lithuania's. But in wartime the rate increased 
in Finland as intensively as in Lithuania. In 1941-1943 
Lithuania's annual natural increase was 1.2%. It would 
seem that both nation; felt the need to increase their 
rate of growth in periods of great danger. We must 
recall that in 1800 Finland had only 832,659 inhabit- 
ants, while now she has 4,370,000, with an annual 
rise of 50,000. 

A century and a half azo 25% of the population 
spoke Sweedish, and up to 1863 Swedish was the offi- 
cial language of the country. After 1863 both Swedish 
and Finnish were recognized as official languages. 
Furthermore, those Finns whose ancestors used Swed- 
ish are slowly but steadily learning and adopting the 
Finnish tongue. At present the Swedish-speaking mi- 
nority constitutes only 9% of the total population, 
though that language still enjoys equal rights with 
Finnish. A similar process is now under way in the 
Vilnius territory, where more and more Polish-speaking 
inhabitants are learning the Lithuanian language that 
their forebears discarded. 

5. Sweden. Sweden must be listed among the less 
prolific countries. Her natural increase in the years 
1935-1937 was only .21%, while in 1953-1957 it fell 
to only .19°%. In 1800, Sweden had a population of 
2,347,000; by 1883 this had doubled. But somewhat 
latter, as the country became richer and more indus- 
trialized, the birth rate began to fall. The Swedes, 
living as they do on a peninsula, are less conscious 
of danger,’ especially since Finland serves as a buffer 
between Sweden and Russia. 

6. Norway. In 1800, Norway had a population of 
880,000; this figure doubled in the next 70 years and 
doubled again in the 87 years after that, in spite of 
the fact that Norway suffered great losses through 
emigration. Norway is, of course, a land of hardy 
fishermen, noted seamen and adventurers, and thus is 
possibly not so succeptible to some of the more de- 
structive customs of civilized life. Her present annual 
population increase averages 35,000, or 1%. If the 
country had more arable land, so that fewer people 
would need to emigrate, the population could double 
again in 70 years. 

7. Denmark. In 1800 the population of Denmark 
was 929,000. This figure was doubled by 1874, in spite 
of the fact that emigrants to America amounted to 
almost a third of the population increase. The popu- 
lation doubled again during the past 70 years although 
emigration remained heavy, varying between 19,000 
and 33,000 in the years 1948-1956. The natural rate 
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of population growth is close to Lithuania's; it stood 
at 1.1°% in both countries between 1921 and 1941. 

8. Holland. Holland’s level of civilization is the 
highest in Europe, and the level of her popular culture 
is possibly the highest in the world. Her area is small 
and she has very few natural resources, but her stand- 
ard of living is Europe’s highest. And what is most 
amazing is that this country has not lost her great 
fertility. Between 1861 and 1918—i.e., in 57 years—the 
number of Hollanders doubled; it doubled again be- 
tween 1904 and 1957. Such a healthy rate of growth 
cannot be duplicated even in the richer countries of 
Europe. Holland’s density of population is now very 
high—340 per square kilometer—and is still increas- 
ing, while emigration is slight: 115,000 Dutchmen 
emigrated between 1952 and 1956, while the population 
increase during those years was 1.100,000. Holland is 
a nation with glorious past and a promising future. 
Christianity, too, is stronger here than in many other 
countries, thus encouragine family responsibility in a 
modern society. 

9. Belgium. Belgium is a bilingual country. The 
French part closely imitates France, while the Flemish 
population can hardly be distinguished from the Dutch. 
Belgium's population was greater than neighboring 
Holland's in 1914, but its rate of increase has lagged 
behind Holland’s. In 1861 the population of Belgium 
was 1,400,000 greater than that of Holland, whereas 
Holland's is now 2,000,000 greater than Belgium's 

Belgium's density of population is high—300 per 
square kilometer. It is far enough from Russia so as 
not to be threatened with occupation or genocide. As 
a result she need not be disturbed by her slow rate 
of growth. 

10. The French Canadians. The French Canadians 
are a striking example of national vitality, almost of 
immortality. When Canada passed to British rule in 
1763, the French population in Canada consisted of 
60,000 peasants and some priests. The majority of the 
educated members of this community returned to 
France, fearing British persecution. Since 1763 there 
has been almost no emigration to French Canada from 
France, while British Canada has been flooded by im- 
imgrants from England, Scotland, Ireland, Germany, 
the Ukraine and elsewhere. The general concensus in 
North America was that the handful of Frenchmen 
would quickly disappear in the Anglo- Saxon mass, as 
later several million Germans, Italians, and Poles, as 
well as smaller fragments of other European national 
groups, did quietly disappear. In the case of the 
French, however, this process failed to take place; 
they succeeded in escaping the fatal process of gradual 
dispersion. They held on to their Quebec homesteads 
and refused to move. They also had large families, a 
dozen children in a family being by no means rare. 
They multiplied fourteenfold during the first hundred 
years, and by 1861 they numbered 861,000 and con- 
stituted 24% of Canada’s total population. About this 
time a strong wave of Anglo-Saxon and German im- 
migration began, which went on with increasing in- 
tensity for almost a hundred years and threatened to 
engulf the French Canadians completely. Yet during 
this hundred years they multiplied fivefold. By 1957 
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they numbered 4,820,000 and made up 34% of the 
population. We must remember, too, that many of 
them emigrated to the United States each year from 
relatively poor Quebec. There are about 1,500,000 per- 
sons of French Canadian descent now living in the 
United States. Those who move far from Quebec and 
live dispersed in small groups in a sea of Anglo-Saxons 
are often assimilated by the second generation. Half 
a million French Canadians live quite close to the 
border with Quebec, and these remain French in the 
second generation. Another French colony, that is 
Louisiana, which numbers some 300,000, is slowly 
melting and has no future, since their language is not 
on a par with English in schools and government 
institutions. 

Up to this century the French Canadians cared 
little for learning and wealth. Their chief aim was to 
increase their holdings of arable land and to raise 
many children, as if according to the Roman pre- 
scription primum vivere, deinde philosophari. Now 
they have begun to “philosophize”: They maintain four 
large universities with more than 30,000 students, plus 
a flourishing press and sholarly organizations. But 
this is only the beginning of their cultural growth. 
They offer a wise example to all national fractions 
that desire to perpetuate themselves. 


VILLAGE ON THE BALTIC, WOODCUT 


11. Ceylon. From 1796 to 1948, Ceylon was a typ- 
ical British colony. It is a good example of Western 
exploitational colonialism. This type of colonialism, it 
must be noted, does not destroy small nations; the 
British did not in this case use the methods of Russian 
colonialism—deportations, forced denationalization and 
other means of genocide. The example of Ceylon shows 
that British colonialism, while using the colony's nat- 
ural resources, at the same time assured it peace and 
higher living standards and raised the level of educa- 
tion and public health. Under such conditions the 
Singhalese multiplied prolifically; their number quad- 
rupled in a hundred years. Only the French Canadians 
could show a higher rate. In contrast, the Lithuanians, 
under Czarist rule, increased by only 12% over the 
same period, since most of the natural increase was 
nullified by poverty, emigration, deportations and de- 
nationalization. 

12. The Slovaks. The Slovaks are quite similar to 
the Lithuanians, especially in their political difficulties. 
They maintained their own state only up to 907 A.D., 
when it was conquered by the Hungarians and called 
Hungary. The official language of this multilingual 
Hungary was Latin, and this resulted in a certain 
equality for the many national groups and safeguarded 
their existence. However, after 1867 Hungarian na- 
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tionalism, which was unfavorable to the Slovaks, began 
to flourish. Yet the Slovaks never lost a desire for 
independence. As early as May 10, 1848, in the Lip- 
tovsky Sv. Mikulas Declaration, the Slovaks had for- 
mulated their demands for an autonomous state. This 
declaration demonstrates their political maturity, a 
maturity not displayed by Lithuania until the Great 
Vilnius Congress of 1905. In 1873 the Slovaks had 
2,057 grammar schools in their own language, several 
secondary schools and a number of newspapers, while 
in Lithuania no books or newspapers could be printed 
in the Lithuanian language and no schools conducted 
in that language. In 1875, however, the Hungarians 
closed the last three Slovak secondary schools and 
began to denationalize the Slovaks on a wider scaie. 
Slovakia is a small region, only 49,000 square kilo- 
meters. Foreign rule forced many Slovaks to emigrate. 
However, the Slovak families were larger than the 
Hungarian families, and between 1861 and 1921 the 
number of Slovaks almost doubled. Here there was no 
Russian-style genocide and no Siberia to which Slovaks 
were deported. When the Slovaks passed under Czech 
rule in 1918, they shrewdly restricted themselves cul- 
turally and economically. The Slovaks’ aim was still 
to create their own independent state, while the aim 
of the Czech occupation was the assimilation and colo- 
nization of Slovakia. At the beginning of the Czechs’ 
rule they brought in 72,000 colonists—policemen, offi- 
cials, teachers, etc. At the end of 1938, Slovakia 
achieved a short-lived independence, which was later 
restricted by German occupation, and in 1945 the 
Soviet occupiers returned the country to Czech rule. 
In quick stages, under Rusian direction, the Commu- 
nist Czechoslovakian state, in which there was no room 
for Slovakian autonomy, was formed; 250,000 Slovaks 
were deported as farm laborers to replace the Sudeten 
Germans expelled from the country. At the end of 
1957, Slovakia had 3,873,000 inhabitants, of whom al- 
most 3,000,000 were Slovaks. (In contrast to Lithu- 
ania under Eastern colonial rule, Slovakia continued 
to grow under Western colonialism.) 


The examples chosen here have not been selected 
from among the smallest nations but from those having 
from close to a million up to almost 11,000,000 inhab- 
itants. Even such a small but highly civilized nation 
as the Estonians possess an extensive literature, a 
high-level university and many technical books that 
might suffice for specialists in technology, agriculture 
and the like who have reached a medium level of 
education. But as for the most advanced educational 
facilities and scholarly works in general, small nations 
are incapable of producing them in sufficient quantity 
and are dependent on other nations. Their folk culture 
can develop completeiy independently and attain an 
extremely high level, at times even higher than that 
of large nations. On the whole, it is not difficult for 
small nations to achieve a peak of culture, for their 
members normally develop an aptitude for languages 
and can easily learn several of them. For example, it 
appears that Lithuanian intellectuals are for the most 
part trilingual, or speak more than three languages. 

There are some 150 nations having at least a million 
members in the world teday. But there are about 3,000 
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different languages, and therefore about that number 
of nationalities. Most of these nationalities are quite 
small, numbering fewer than 50,000; they are sur- 
rounded by more powerful neighbors and are slowly 
melting away. Nevertheless, under conditions of demo- 
cracy and autonomy even these microscopic nations 
might survive and actually grow. A good example is 
provided by the Rhaeto-Romansh, a surviving fraction 
of a once numerous Celtic people who were conquered 
by the Romans two thousand years ago and were sub- 
sequently Germanized and Italianized. But a fragment 
of the Rhettii of antiquity created a Latinlike language 
for themselves and are still living in Graubunden 
Canton, Switzerland, constituting a third of the can- 
ton’s population. In other parts of the world a nation 
of this size would probably have become extinct 
through denationalization. In 1870 there were 31,000 
Rhaeto-Romansh; in 1880 there were 38,705; in 1930 
there were 44,200; and in 1950 there were 48,862. 

During the last twenty years this nation actually 
gained only 460 persons. This is a slow growth that 
is partly explainable by emigration from the moun- 
tainous and poor canton. Those who emigrated quickly 
lost their Rhaeto-Romansh identity. But the Rhaeto- 
Romansh maintain public grammar schools in their 
own language, though German is widely used in the 
upper years as a language of instruction. In the first 
three years the children study only in Rhaeto-Romansh. 
In 1872, at a time when no newspaper could be pub- 
lished in the Lithuanian language in Lithuania, the 
Rhaeto-Romansh had five weekly or monthly publica- 
tions. Since 1937, Rhaeto-Romansh has been recognized 
as a fourth language of the Swiss Federation. The 
small Rhaeto-Romansh nation, thus enjoying official 
recognition of their language, has the necessary con- 
ditions for cultural growth, although at the higher 
stages of culture they must borrow from the neighbor- 
ing Germans — who in this canton, it may be noted, 
make up approximately the same 70% majority as in 
the rest of Switzerland. 

Some of the conclusions to be drawn from the 
above 13 examples are: 

1. Small nations, if they are independent or at 
least autonomous, not only survive but are capable of 
growth. The rate of this growth is determined by 
their birth rate, which is higher if space is available, 
as in Canada. 

2. Colonies of exploitation, such as Ceylon, are not 
faced by the danger of extinction or regression. In 
the case of the Singhalese, of course, their tropical 
fertility is a factor in their growth. 

3. The greatest danger to small nations arises when 
their area becomes an object of exploitation, coloni- 
zation and forced denationalization. The three Baltic 
states find themselves in such a situation. The Esto- 
nians in particular are confronted with this danger, 
since their natural rate of increase is low and cannot 
compensate for losses suffered through colonization 
and deportation. 

4. It may also be concluded that under conditions 
of autonomy even the smallest nations can survive 
and achieve cultural progress, especially if they are 
distant from Russia. 


* 


THE AUTHOR of this article attended a Russian elementary school 
in Lithuania before World War I. This was already near the end of 
the twelfth decade of czarist rule of Lithuania, to which the Russian 
administrators even ascribed a new name, the “Northwestern Province” 
of the Russian Empire. The author recalls as his most unforgettable 
experience in that school the punishments he received for uttering a 
few words in his native Lithuanian. The punishment consisted of re- 
maining on one’s knees for about an hour during the lunch recess 
each time the offense was commited. Although the children usually did 
not know a single word of Russian when they entered first grade, the 
teacher—a middle-aged, mustached woman from Russia’s Kursk prov- 
ince—required them to speak only Russian after four weeks of school. 
The pupil who could not express himself in Russian had to whisper 
his words to an older student and ask him to translate them aloud. If 
one carelessly blurted out a couple of words in Lithuanian loud enough 
to reach the teacher’s ear, he would without fail have to kneel for an 
hour instead of eating his lunch. By the second month almost half the 
first-graders would be lined up in this position during almost every 
lunch hour. But they quickly learned to speak Russian. Not many of 
them, however, learned to love the language or the teacher, their first 
images of the Russian Empire. 


Lirnvanta has now had the experience of being 
absorbed into the Russian Empire for the second time. 


The first time, under the czarist regime, lasted 120 
years (1795-1915); the present situation, under the 
Soviet (Communist) regime, has lasted nearly 20 years 
(since 1940, except for the interruption from 1941 to 
1944 occasioned by the German invasion). 


THE RUSSIFICATION In many respects the aims of these regimes are 


diametrically opposed, but there are certain similar- 

OF NON-RUSSIAN PEOPLES ities. These include seeking to assimilate absorbed 
populations, to destroy national individuality and to 
russify subjugated nations. 


IN THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE: There can be no doubt about the czarist regime's 


political aim of russifying Lithuania's population in the 


UNDER THE CZ ARS AND 19th century. Lithuania, though an antechamber of the 


Empire on the side toward Germany, was economical- 
ly and culturally neglected by the Russian administra- 
UNDER THE SOVIETS tion to such an extent that the country was kept at a 
level comparable to that of what are called today 
“underdeveloped areas”. The Russian administration 
in Lithuania concerned itself with raising taxes and 
enlisting men into military service, but it did almost 
nothing to improve agriculture and communications in 
the area or to develop its industry. What the ad- 
ministration really wished to do was to force the 
Lithuanians into “membership in the Russian na- 
tion.” All kinds of pressure were used to this end. 
The Russian administration permitted only a few 
schools in Lithuania, and no university or other 
institution of higher learning was tolerated. (Vilnius 
University, established in 1579, long before the Russian 
occupation, was closed by Czar Nicholas I in 1832 as 
a “focus of liberalism,.”) Secondary schools in Lith- 
uania were 60 to 100 miles apart, and elementary 
schools (few of which had more than 60 students) 
were no less than 10 miles apart during the last 
decade of czarist domination of Lithuania, i.e,, during 
the decade when the number of schools was “conside- 
rably increased”. 


By VINCAS RASTENIS 
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With few exceptions, the teachers were Russians. 
sent into Lithuania from Russia. They did not speak 
Lithuanian, and were instructed not to concern them- 
selves with learning about the country whose young 
people they were supposed to educate. Not until the 
decade before World War I was instruction in Lith- 
uanian reading and writing permitted, and this amount- 
ed to no more than two lessons weekly in those 
elementary schools where a Lithuanian teacher hap- 
pened to be available. The majority of schools re- 
mained without instruction in the Lithuanian language, 
and in some of them even speaking in Lithuanian 
during recesses was strictly prohibited. 

Very few Lithuanians could get a professional 
education other than that of priest or village phar- 
macist; even less could they succeed in obtaining 
licenses to practice the professions in Lithuania, al- 
though they could get excellent jobs in distant regions 
of the Russian Empire. 

All officials, from the Governor General down to 
the community clerks and village policemen, were 
Russians. The military garrisons were staffed with 
Russian troops. (Lithuanian enlisted men were re- 
quired to serve from five to 25 years in Russian 
regiments stationed in the eastern and southern parts 
of the Empire.) 

The official language in all offices and courts 
was Russian. No public signs in any language but 
Russian were permitted in Lithuania. For 40 years 
(1864-1904) the use of the Latin-Lithuanian alphabet 
in printed matter was forbidden and the Russian 
alphabet was insisted on instead. This injunction 
aroused especially firm resistance among Lithuanians. 
People refused to read books or newspapers printed in 
the Lithuanian language but in Russian characters. 
Since Latin characters were banned, no Lithuanian book 
or papers could appear in Lithuania during these 40 
years. (Lithuanian papers and books were printed in 
Lithuania Minor, the western part of Lithuania at 
that time under Germany, and smuggled into Lith- 
uania Major. Many Lithuanians — the “Book Carriers” 
— were exiled to Siberia for distributing, or owning, 
smuggled literature.) 

Actually, the whole system of pressure failed, and 
resulted rather in the awakening and rise of Lithu- 
anian nationalism and in Lithuania’s escape from 
the Russian Empire at the first occasion that offered 
itself, which came during World War I. 

No such unconcealed pressure toward russification 
is seen in Lithuania today, under Soviet Russian rule. 
“On the surface” one may not even notice any at- 
tempt at all at russification. 

There are more schools and more students in 
Lithuania now than ever before, and almost 90% of 
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them have Lithuanian as the language of instruction, 
The teachers are Lithuanians, trained in local teachers’ 
schools. Newspapers, magazines and books are printed 
in Lithuanian, even in overabundance. Lithuanian is 
the official language, or at least a second official 
language together with Russian. All branches of ethnic 
cultural activities are fostered and cultivated by the 
government, and the treasures of the Lithuanian 
ethnic cultural heifcage are being collected, preserved, 


studied and popularized. One might say that there is 


no reason even to mention any attempt at russifying 
non-Russian nations on the part of the contemporary 
Russian Empire, now called the Soviet Union. 

But if one looks beyond the appearance of things, 
one sees a different picture. 

1) A bulletin of the Soviet Central Statistical 
Board announcing preliminary data of the Jan, 15, 
1959, census set the present population of Lithuania 
(“the Lithuanian SSR") at 2,713,000. The bulletin 
also gave the 1939 population as 2,880,000. If we ac- 
cept the latter figure, a population decline of 167,000 
over the 20-year period is indicated. Actually, in 
1939 the population of the same territory now included 
in the Lithuanian SSR was 3,215, 000, rather than the 
Soviet bulletin’s figure of 2,880,000. (For details, see 
“Lithuania's Population in Soviet Statistics,” in ‘“‘The 
Baltic Review”, No, 9, December, 1956, pages 17- 
28.) Thus there has been a decrease of 502,000 in the 
20 years. This, moreover, does not take into con- 
sideration the natural increase to be expected in the 
20 years nor the infiltration of about 400,000 Rus- 
sians* since the war. 

Under normal conditions, figuring on an ave- 
rage natural increase of at least 1% annually, Lithu- 
ania’s population should have reached at least 3,900, 
000 by now. Instead we find only 2,300,000 native 
Lithuanians there (subtracting the approximately 400, 
000 Russians who have infiltrated since 1944). That is, 
the figure is 1,600,000 less than it should be! 

Some 600,000 of these can be accounted for by 
Nazi atrocities, deportations to Germany, repatria- 
tions to Germany in 1941 and to Poland in 1945 and 
1946 and again in 1958, casualties during hostilities 
and the refusal of most war refugees to return out of 
political considerations. 

A fall in the birth rate because of conditions 
created by the war and by the Soviet regime may be 
blamed for a decline of some 300,000 in the normal 
population increase. 

And the Soviet administration, with its policy of 
political arrests, deportations and so-called voluntary 
resettlements, is to be blamed for a reduction of the 
adult population of Lithuania by at least 700,000. 

To be sure, the Soviet administration did “com- 
pensate” Lithuania by infiltrating about 400,000 people 
from Russia. This increased the proportion of Rus- 
sians in the Lithuanian population from 1.6% to 
almost 14%. (The 1.6% are accounted for by the 
colonization policies of the czarist regime.) When one 
considers that most of the newly arrived Russians 


* Estimated figure. The official figure will probably be 
made public in December, 1959, or later. 


came to Lithuania to take over key positions in the 
administration, press, politics and especially industry, 
he must admit that this infiltration has contributed 
much more to the russification of the country in a 
few years than the policy of the czarist regime suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing in 120 years. 


2) While the Soviet regime does not attempt the 
open suppression of any features of the ethnic cul- 
ture of the nations it has absorbed, it does insist 
on instilling the doctrine of the supremacy of the 
Russian nation, The entire population, and especially 
the young people growing up under the Soviets, is 
being indoctrinated in this dogma. 


No efforts are spared to keep people isolated from 
the outside world and to prevent the independent 
acquisition of any knowledge of the cultural scienti- 
fic and economic achievements of other nations. Such 
information may be gathered only through channels 
controlled by the Russian Communist Party (there is 
no independent Communist Party in any country 
absorbed by the Russian Empire; there are only 
Branches of the Russian Communist Party, which is 
officially called the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union), From this source on2 lcarns all the “misachieve- 
ments,” real and invented, of the “capitalist world” 
and all the super-wonderful achievements of Soviet 
scientists, cultural workers, technologists, proletarians 
and Communists and of the “Great Russian Nation” 
in general, which allegedly is the only nation in the 
world that really wants peace and progress and knows 
how to achieve it, that helps cverybody in the world 
and that is the “elder sister’ and wise mentor among 
the nations, Therefore everyone is urged to learn 
Russian as fluently as his native language, and to 
employ Russian literature as the principal source of 
all that is of the highest quality in every branch of 
human knowledge and culture. 


Great efforts are now being made to convince 
the people that most features of the ancient Lithuanian 
Folk culture were inherited from, or at least influenced 
by, the Russians, and that even the Lithuanian 
language has much in common with Russian. (This is 
especially difficult of demonstration, the Lithuanian 
language actually having no more similarity to Rus- 
sian than it does to Latin or Creek.) Specialists 
in rewriting history were called from Moscow for 
consultations on the rewriting of Lithuania's history. 
After twelve years of apparently difficult work, this 
was accomplished, and a new, “true” history of Lithu- 
ania was published. A “red thread’”’ was woven through 
the ages in an effort to prove that Lithuania had been 
happy only when she collaborated with the Russians. 
Even the absorption of Lithuania into the czarist 
Russian Empire was pictured as a favorable event, 
despite the condemnation of the czarist regime — in 
the defying of which Lithuania allegedly was helped 
by who else but the “Great Russian Nation” itself? 
(Lithuanian history had been dropped from _ the 
curriculum of the general education schools for thir- 
teen years, until the rewritten history textbooks were 
ready.) 


3). Along with the high-pressure brainwashing in 
favor of everything Russian, a “bleaching’’ process 
is applied to ethnic appearances. It is true that the 
preservation and popularization of the features of 
ethnical culture is not only not suppressed but actual- 
ly encouraged. However, the principle that all cultural 
activities must be “national in form, socialist in con- 
tent” is always uppermost in the minds of Party 
officials, and they never fail to bring it up when 
they see people becoming “intoxicated with bourgeois 
nationalism” — i.e., paying more attention to the 
national form than to the socialist content. National 
folk songs, dances, literature and arts may be admired 
and publicly presented only after careful scrutiny 
and the elimination of items containing elements of 
“bourgeois nationalism,” which, according to the Par- 
ty view, includes everything that reveals a nation’s 
individuality or any striving for national self-depen- 
dence. 

The press, radio, television and the licensed or- 
ganizations are likewise “cleansed” of “unnecessary” 
expressions of ethical-national feelings and interests, 
so that not much of the national remains in them 
except language. 

In the Soviet Russian Empire it is a virtue to 
take pride in the greatness of the Russian nation, 
but to feel the same pride in any other nation or 
ethnic group is damned as bourgeois nationalism. 


4) The great number of Russian personnel in 
leading positions in administration and industry (al- 
most everywhere they are either the heads or “om- 
nipotent” deputy chiefs) raises the problem of the 
official language. Theoretically, a Russian holding of- 
fice in Lithuan‘a is required to learn Lithuanian, but 
in practice it is the rare Russian who bothers to do 
so, Thus the only way to communicate between offices 
is in Russian, 

During a conference of medical workers that was 
held in Vilnius on Oct. 12-16, 1959, it was disclosed 
that even in the hospitals the language of communica- 
tion must be Russian. since some of the doctors are 
from among the “elder brothers”, A, Snie¢kus first 
secretary of the Communist Party in Lithuania, said 
in a speech to the conference, “Arguments sometimes 
arise as to what language medical documents should 
be written in. But the answer presents no difficulties. 
If we are consistent internationalists, we will always 
find a solution that does not disturb friendship and 
cooperation.” 

In other words, if in doubt, use Russian! 


5) In March, 1959, news reached the West that 
the Experimental-Scientific Polygraphic Institute in 
Moscow had created a new “Lithuanian” type that 
supposedly is by 1965 to replace the Latin characters 
that have up to now been used in Lithuanian 
writing and the Lithuanian press. A model of the new 
alphabet allegedly was sent to Vilnius on Feb. 20, 1959, 
for the information of the Lithuanian Academy of 
Sciences, and the Dailé (Art) Graphic Studio in Kau- 
nas, headed by Vytautas Baltiiinas, a graphic artist, 
was charged with working out the details. The new 
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“Lithuanian” alphabet is almost identical to the Rus- 
sian alphabet except for certain adaptations to 
peculiarities of Lithuanian phonetics. 


This news was received skeptically in the West. 
It is almost unbelievable that the Soviet govern- 
ment would repeat the czarist experiment that had 
failed more than half a century ago. One must not 
forget, however, that several non-Russian nations in 
the southeast part of the Soviet Union, some of which 
were already using the Latin alphabet, have been 
“given” slightly modified Russian alphabets by the 
Soviet government, Moscow has supported this change 
by saying that having identical or closely similar 
alphabets diminishes the burden on elementary school 
students, since it relieves them of the necessity of 
learning two different kinds of alphabet. 


It was also said that the experimental institute 
in Moscow had found he Latin alphabet to have 
“a negative effect on the nervous system and the 
eyesight.” 

Five years ago, at a “scientific conference” of 
representatives of the Academies of Sciences of the 
Estonian, Latvian and Lithuanian Republics and the 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences in Tallinn, Estonia, L. 
Gaponenko, a Russian delegate of the U.'S.S.R. Academy 
of Sciences (which is to all intents and purposes the 
academy of the Russian Republic) stated the view that 
in order to oust Western influence from the Lithu- 
anian language, the “Ruthenian” alphabet should be 
“restored” in Lithuania. 


Thus the present rumors about the “restoration” 
of the Russian alphabet in Lithuania may have a 
certain foundation. However, during the festival in 
Vienna the editor of the daily newspaper of the 
Lithuanian Young Communist League promised an 
American Lithuanian — a refugee who had fled Lithu- 
ania in 1944, when the Soviet army re-entered the 
country — to deny publicly all rumors that the 
alphabet was to be replaced. And he kepi his prom- 
ise. The denial, to be sure, was rather timid; Peo- 
ple under the Soviet regime are always timid when 
they face reproaches because of russification tenden- 
cies. And the denial by the editor, a Lithuanian, is 
no guarantee that someone in Moscow will not some 
day return to this same idea of imposing Russian 
characters on Lithuanian printing and writing, Decisions 
made in Moscow are usually final, and not subject to 
change by any “sovereign republic” of the Empire, 


6. Lithuania is not as neglected economically 
under the Soviets as it was under the czars before 
the recent period of independence. In this field too, 
however, ‘“‘all-Union” interests are given decisive em- 
phasis over “narrow localism,” which means in plain 
language that the economy of an absorbed country 
must first of all serve the needs of the Russian cities 
and the Russian state, while those who produce the 
commodities not only must be content with what is 
left but must never forget to express their gratitude 
to the “great sister nation” for the marvellous de- 
velopment of the country’s industry, as well as for 


such “improvements” in the economy as the collec- 
tivization of agriculture. 

For instance, Lithuania's little fishing industry 
has been developed to a really impressive extent, 
having been enlarged to 20 or 30 times its former 
capacity. But fish, both fresh and canned, is scarcer 
than ever now in Lithuania; even at seashore resorts 
and harbor cities fish is to be had neither in the 
restaurants nor on the market, Yet everyone, especial- 
ly the elementary school children, is reminded daily 
not to forget to thank the great Russian nation for 
the tremendous development of Lithuania's fishing 
industry and for the building up of the fishing fleet, 
which now travels as far as the shores of Canada in 
pursuit of schools of herring. 

The same story, with slight variations, applies to 
almost all branches of Lithuania’s present economy. 
The story indicates that the development of industry 
in a country absorbed by the Soviet Russian Empire 
must serve not only the needs of Russia but Russia’s 
prestige in the eyes of non-Russian people. This, in 
conjunction with the boosting of Russian prestige in 
all other fields of public life, has the aim of stir- 
ring up a desire on the part of the young generation 
of absorbed non-Russian peoples to be “like the Rus- 
sians” o: simply to become Russians. 

Theoretically, the Communist Party preaches in- 
ternationalism; in fact, since the Party is dominated 
by Russians and is actually the Russian Communist 
Party, the word “international” becomes in the Party’s 
preaching practically synonymous with “Russian,” 

It would take too long to tell all the details of 
the ways and means used in trying to russianize the 
non-Russian areas integrated into the Soviet Russian 
Empire. We have had to limit ourselves to mentioning 
only the principal patterns. They show certain basic 
differences between the methods of the czarist and 
the Sovie: regimes. 

We know that the czarist regime was unsuccessful 
in its attempts at the russification of Lithuania. The 
period of fifteen years (since the end of the war) is 
too short to judge the success of the Soviet methods. 
It can be said that the Soviet means are much more 
dangerous to a people interested i. preserving its 
ethnic individuality and national identity, for they 
are presented “with a coating of freedom,” and the 
pressure is fairly well concealed, The czarist regime 
used to employ full pressure openly which crushed 
some people but generated strong resistance in most 
of the others. So far, however, the Soviet regime 
has not achieved much more in the field of the rus- 
sification of Lithuania, despite its cleverer tactics. 
An exception must be made for the physical change in 
the population, i.e., the replacing of people deported 
or otherwise removed with Russian colonists, This 
method is unquestionably effective. Lithuania Minor, 
or the western part of Lithuania, which remained 
under German rule for seven centuries and was 
strongly germanized, has now, renamed Kaliningrad 
Oblast, become 100% Russian by the simple process 
of removing the former inhabitants and replacing 
them with 7*ussian colonists. 
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Algirdas Landsbergis belongs to the younger 
generation of Lithuanian writers, the generation that 
has developed its talents not in independent Lithu- 
ania but on foreign soil, during and after the war 
and often under the pressure of soul-shattering expe- 
riences. They write without the security of native sur- 
roundings, and in some cases without the assurance 
that the universe is a coherent whole that can reveal 
its meaning and purpose to an inquisitive and creative 
mind 

Not surprisingly, therefcre, Landsbergis no longer 
takes for granted some of humanity's basic hopeful 
assumptions. He is not entirely convinced that a be- 
nevolent God exists, or that if He does, He is all- 
powerful, He does not say, however, that there is 
no God and no hope of finding ultimate justice and 
meaning. The people in his works do not live in ash 
cans — life is not an Endgame but rather an intense 
search. In this respect he perhaps belongs among the 
more civilized members of our generation — those 
who recognize that the process of constant search, 
discovery and error in itself gives cohesion to human 
history and purpose to individual lives. 
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ALGIRDAS LANDSBERGIS 


The scientists, in their special field of endeavor, 
recognize perhaps better than most others that in 
their particular search they will find not “truths” 
but working hypotheses, to which they must not become 
too deeply attached since they may turn out to be 
incomplete or downright false. But they ask special 
and limited questions, and they can afford to remain 
personally uncommitted to any temporary explana- 
tions of the laws of the universe they may find. 
In religion and philosophy, however, as well as in 
that kind of literature which seriously strives to give 
artistic expression to the human yearning for truth, 
one must commit himself fully to the insights achieved, 
for the questions asked concern ultimate values, and 
it is impossible to be temporarily in favor of one or 
another Statement of Faith. 


How does Landsbergis resolve this contradiction 
between these two basic human needs — to search 
constantly and to believe unconditionally — in his 
portrayal of his heroes? In part he simply presents 
the contradiction, leaving it to his characters to arrive 
at some resolution, after which he again simply pres- 
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ents what happens to them once they have made 
their decisions In part, too, he establishes the point 
that no matter how incomplete or faulty an indi- 
vidual’s vision may seem when viewed from some 
higher point of reference — that of God or of a 
representative of another time or another civilization 
— that individual must commit himself fully to his 
vision, sacrifice himself to it. In his play Five Posts 
in the Market Place, to be given an off-Broadway 
production in New York this season, Landsbergis 
depicts the final stages in the destruction of a guer- 
rilla movement in a small country by the occupying 
forces of a totalitarian power, The armed guerrilla 
struggle has lasted for seven years, and the guerrilla 
leader knows that his time is already past. On the 
one hand, the enemy’s power is overwhelming, and 
on the other, the population itself has started on a 
new road, that of silent suffering, of adjusting, of 
wearing down the enemy even if that should take 
many decades. However, in order for the guerrilla 
movement to have had any meaning at all, he must 
persevere in his task to the very end, which can 
only be death. We must act according to what we 
can understand and believe, even if we know in our 
hearts that both our faith and our understanding 
may in the end appear meaningless. In other words, 
Landsbergis’ characters do not ask for the special 
privilege of being liberated from the human condition. 
With a kind of “steadfastness of uncertain purpose,” 
they submit to it and with humble courage continue 
to act out their tragicomedy of errors which may in 
the end turn out to be the Divina Commedia of 
achievement and salvation. 

Very often Landsbergis’ characters are not heroes 
at all, but simple people pushed out from the main- 
stream of history by the insane course of world 
events. Yet these “leftovers from life” are often 
intensely alive, desperate rebels at heart, searching 
for their beloved — though by no means always 
clear and definite — vision of beauty and truth 
among the shambles of their existence. ‘Their very 
personalities are often pieced together like mosaic 
from the broken remnants or their lives. In a short 
story entitled “Face with Prominent Cheekbones” we 
are introduced to a priest in whose voice one could 
hear “a heap of years, a small backwater parish, 
inclement weather and frequently a drink or two”, 
This mosaic principle is often used by Landsbergis 
on a much larger scale, In his novel The Pilgrimage, 
dealing with the vast experiences of an adolescent who 
had become entangled in the German war-industry 
machine, the whole personality of the young hero, 
Julius Laikunas, is developed like the main theme 
of a Bach concerto, in a complicated contrapuntal 
sequence of pust and present, dream and reality, love, 
sin, hunger, fatigue and an unconquerable thirst for 
life — a fierce thirst that can be felt only by the 


very young. 
In general there is a dramatic tension in all 


of Landsbergis’ work. Sometimes, as in The Pilgri- 
mage, this tension is generated by the interaction 
of the various tesserae out of which the hero's life— 
and in fact the whole universe — is made, The 
world and people’s lives yearn for wholeness while re- 
maining merely fragmentary, and this yearning -—- 
often lyrical, sometimes heartrending — is the true 
homeland of Landsbergis’ characters, It is both the 
domain of truth and the land of our dreams, forever 
unattainable yet the only thing worth striving “Zor. 
Such internal tension gives an essentially dramatic 
character to all of Landsbergis’ work, even though 
he has as yet written only two dramas: The Wind in 
the Willows, a kind of modern miracle play based 
on certain critical events in Lithuania’s history, and 
the above-mentioned Five Posts in the Market Place. 
The first play is a very interesting experiment in 
creating great dramatic intensity out of extremely 
fragile materials — slight but tremendously important 
nuances of spiritual experience; carefully measured 
cadences of speech; brittle, hauntingly beautiful met- 
aphors that gently yet firmly unite whole violent 
underground universes of hidden emotion, love, despair, 
selfishness and devotion; human language, infinite in 
its range of meaning, immensely powerful yet barely 
perceptible to the ear, like the wind in the willows that 
has swept in from endless plains. In a sense the 
play might be considered a fascinating set of variations 
on the theme of Shakespeare’s words, “We are such 
stuff as dreams are made on”, 


In the second play, Five Posts in the Market 
Place, the component parts are hard, angular, coarse. 
First we have the various faces of death: spiritual 
death, emotional death, physical death — terrible, 
dominating the whole play with the smell of de- 
composing corpses. Then there is the ironhard 
cruelty of events, and the equally hard determination 
of men to fight them to the end — the clash of 
two visions of life, irreconcilable and merciless to 
each other. This struggle is seen through the eyes of 
some apocryphal future civilization —- contemptuous, 
rational, yet frightened of the power of this “primi- 
tive” struggle, and finally succumbing to the living 
force of the present. And in between, like a tender 
flower among huge, coarse rocks, there is simply 
the love of man and woman, striving to survive, 
waiting to be fulfilled, yet pervaded with a hopeless- 
ness that pierces the heart like an arrow. 


This brief profile of Landsbergis as a writer is 
necessarily inadequate, since, except for Five Posts 
in the Market Place, none of his literary works 
have reached the American reader and therefore any 
more detailed analysis of them will defeat its purpose. 
Let us hope, however, that he may earn sufficient 
interest from the American public to be able to 
contribute his talents to the literary life of this 
country. 

Rimvydas Silbajoris 
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FIVE POSTS IN A MARKET PLACE 
Two Excerpts from a Play by Algirdas Landsbergis 


The action of the play takes place in a small country occupied 
by a mighty totalitarian power. The time—final weeks of a seven-year 
long armed guerilla warfare against the occupant. 


PARTING 


ANTANAS, leader of a guerilla detach- 
ment, prepares to leave his hideout in the 
forest. Sensing that his chances to survive are 
very small, he attempts to convince GRA- 
ZHINA, liaison girl for the guerillas, to return 
home and to resume normal life. 


Grazhina: What will you do, where will you go? 


Antanas: We'll go on fighting. But we shall 
leave here and never come back again 


Grazhina: And I? 


Antanas: Your work is over. You have one more 
important journey — hcme. I have cne mcre 
care — that you get home safely. Then de- 
stroy everything that has the imprint of your 
journeys through the forests and start a- 
other life. 


Grazhina: I don’t want to return safely! I don’t 
want a new life! 

Antanas: It’s an order. Don’t forget — until you 
reach home, you are still under my command.. 
Grazhina, this means very much to me. I 
should have sent you home when you were 
twelve. 


Grazhina: I'm nineteen! 


Antanas: I remember the day you found us. 
Such a little daredevil, quick-eyed, your braids 
astray. Do you still have that brown dress 
you wore that day? 


Grazhina: My kid sister is wearing it now. 


She wearily sits down and takes off her wet shoes 
and knee-high stockings. 
Antanas — please — always remember me 


a nineteen year old. 


Antanas: How could I ever forget you? You 
came to us when our fight had just begun. 
Over parched grass; in autumn rains; by 
frozen paths, your little feet — each year 
more sure, each year stronger — kept seeking 
the way to our hiding place. You have seen 
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us in our victories and brightest hopes. You 
grew taller, while we lost battles and lives. 
You kept growing more beautiful, while our 
wounds clotted-and refused to close. I'll 
always remember you at nineteen, because 
thanks to us, you might never have reached 
thirteen. 


Grazhina: Once — when I was thirteen — and 
fourteen — after each journey you would 
help me dry my feet. How I always looked 
forward to it, how I dreamt about it while 
crossing the swamps. for several years now 
I've missed your hands. Why don’t they help 
me anymore? 


Antanas: Don’t you understand? Grazhina, Graz- 
hina. I also used to sit and wait for you by 
the fire. My hands like a penniless sculp- 
tor’s would try to recreate your feet from 
air and memories. But when your fifteenth 
autumn came, I could not deceive myself any- 
more: the little girl would never come back 
again — a young woman was knocking at 
the cover of our cave. I had to step back. 


Grazhina: (CHALLENGINGLY) Why! Doesn't a 
woman feel more, and deeper than a girl? 
A woman needs the help of your hands more 
than a girl. 


Antanas: No more of that! 
A moment of silence. 


Grazhina: All right — no more, but under one 
condition. This evening is the last; no more 
food, no more fire, no more hands will wait 
for me in the future. Help me to dry my 
feet as you did when I was _ fourteen. 
ANTANAS turns away. 

Ncbody ever anymore. Only foxes and-badgers 
will find the way to your cave. 


ANTANAS sits down next to her. He takes her 
foot and gently strokes it. 


Antanas: You won't have colds anymore. 
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Grazhina: My feet are girlishly naive. Now they 
believe that your hands will never part from 
them. 


Antanas: Grazhina, you’ve promised... 


Grazhina: I'll change the subject. Antanas, you 
have been very good to me, very patient. 


Antanas: You've been good and patient with me. 

Grazhina: With no time on your hands, with 
all the cares on your shoulders, you've still 
managed to teach me. 


Antanas: I only tried to salvage for myself what 
I had learned once. As the years went, I had 
less and less to offer you. The forests, the 
steel, the blood, have crowded my mind with 
their dark formulas. Look at our typewriter. 
There is almost nothing we can write with 
it anymore; it lacks the letters “m” and “c”. 
The same has happened with me, with all 
of us. 


Grazhina: My life would be content with just 
the seven letters of your name. Without an 
“m”; without an “o”. 


Antanas: Tomorrow our forest experience will be 
quite useless to you. No more running, shoot- 
ing, looking for ccver. Ycu’ll have to live and 
to resist in a completely different way. The 
regents are next month, aren’t they? What 
are your grades now? Not too good? 


Grazhina: Medium. 


Antanas: You must have good grades. Try to get 
into a university. Promise me. Their lies will 
not affect you. Your reason, your feelings, 
your senses — your entire body will reject 
them. Your little feet — whenever they 
recall the dampness of the swamps. I have 
tried to give you a background in history, 
philosophy, literature. Hold on to it. Promise 
me to learn. 


Grazhina: But I don’t want to learn! I want to 
go on living as before. My home is here — at 
your side. Here I have peace; I’m away from 
loudspeakers, from glaring posters, from faces 
of stone. 

Antanas: Grazhina, I don’t like to hear you talk 
like this. It’s the forest in you: the winds 
that have gathered in you during the seven 
years. 

Grazhina: And I don’t like the way you talk 
to me! I don’t need a scolding —I get enough 
ef it at home. Ycu’re not my father! 

Antanas: I lack only a few years. 


Grazhina: Forgive my rudeness... What are you 
te me? Tell me what we are to each other. 


Then I could carry the word with me, em- 
brace it when I wake. Tell me the word. 
ANTANAS turns away from her for a moment 
»f silence. Then he looks at her again. 

Antanas: Grazhina, I'm thirty-three. © 

Grazhina: You are young and strong! 


Antanas: An entire life is ahead of you. It has 
many promises for you — for you alone. The 
times may change. Summer nights still await 
you, unheard songs and unseen faces. In your 
future, young men are waiting, a littie 
timidly and very hopefully, to start a conver- 
sation with you. Girls never stop dreaming, 
even during slavery; they’ll dream forcver 
of such things. 


Grazhina: And women? You said I was a young 
womai. 

Antanas: A woman and a girl at the came time. 
Yours is the most dangerous age: you believe 
seeing and feeling things, and when — in 
later years — you'll look back at them, you'll 
laugh. 


Grazhina: It isn’t true! Our word, Antanas, our 
word! 
ANTANAS rises. 

Antanas: (VERY SEVERELY) We ‘in the forest 
are meant for death! The living ones should 
keep away from us. The farther, the better. 
S'lence. GRAZHINA begins putting on her stack- 
ings, shoes and jacket. 

Grazhina: Antanas, will this madness ever end? 


Antanas: It will. Otherwise, all we’ve been doing 
would be meaningless. 


Grazhina: Then — when it is over — promise 
you shall come to me. 


Antanas: I promise. When thc last battle is over, 
I shall come to you. ; 


Grazhina: Will you walk with me — until the 
clearing, at least? 


Antanas: I cannot. I’d like to very much, but I 
cannot. — Good-bye, Grazhina. 
He kisses her forehead. 
Grazhina: May God keep you, Antanas. — 
She suddenly kisses him on the mouth. He is 
taken aback first, but then he cannot restrain .him- 
self and responds. A long tender kiss. 
You will come — I know. We chal! be together, 
we'll have time, endless. forests of sunlit time. 
I will never look at another man. I won't 
ever marry — until you ccme. 
She turns around and leaves by the staircase. 
Antanas: Grazhina, be careful. Follow the clear- 
ing. 
The sound of the closing entrance cover. 
Grazhina....... 
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THE MARKET PLACE 


ANTANAS and JONAS enter a district 
town in disguise. Their aim is to kill the public 
prosecutor and other officials of the occupying 
power. They have to pass the market place, 
where the prosecutor has erected five posts 
on which caught guerillas were tied to inti- 
midate the population. 


Commentator: (SERIOUSLY) We have arrived at 
the center of the maelstrom. This is the 
market place. The guerilla ranks had thinned 
out so, that the posts had been empty for 
several months. Two guards pace around them 
day and night, hoping to catch those who 
place fresh flcwcrs by the posts, day after 
day. 

THE BOY enters the empty stage and cautiously 
looks around. He is hiding something close to his 
chest under his shirt. 

I can not resist the temptation to take part 
in the events. It is a law of physics — the 
center’s pull of gravity. 

THE COMMENTATOR exchanges his white jack- 
et for a shabby dark one. Then he puts on dark 
glasses and sits down on the floor with his ac- 
cordion, impersonating a blind beggar. 

Commentator: How weak is man, how frail and 
small, 

The greatest kingdoms once will fall 

Like ant-hills, and shall pass away 

On judgement day, on judgement day. 

THE COMMENTATOR puts the accordion down 
and lifts his finger, listening. 

Nine years old feet and freshly picked flowers. 
Do I guess right? 


Boy: You're just dreaming, old man. There are 
no flowers. 

Commentator: My child, what do you seek here? 
Tell me, you are not one of those who place 
flowers on the posts, are you? 

Boy: Me?! No! And what if I would. It’s not 
for you to understand. 


Commentator: Why shouldn't I understand, child? 
I know life. Don’t be too bold — you'll soon 
be cold. One cannot blow against the wind. 
Who has the might, has right. 

Boy: You're old, and — blind. 

Commentator: Pst, quiet. I hear two pair of feet. 


THE BOY glances around. JONAS and ANTA- 
NAS enter from the other side of the stage. 


Jonas: Look, the posts! 
Crosses himself with a sudden motion. 
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Antanas: Empty..... 

Jonas: Only rags were left of the men from 
headquarters — not enough to hang here, 
is there, Prosecutor? 

Antanas: The Prosecutor! There’s nothing else 
now. A dark blot: to be hit, slashed, torn 
to pieces. For all the waiting, the teeth- 
gnashing, the bleeding of seven years. 

Jonas: What are you waiting here for? Trouble? 
The longer I look at these things, the worse 
my shivers get. 

Antanas: Take a good long look: You'll do better 
work. 

Jonas: You see that boy? Seven more years, and 
he'll strut in the enemy’s uniform. He may 
be the one who'll catch us, if we’re still alive. 

Antanas: He can tell us where Aldona’s house is. 

Jonas: Ask him in the cemy’s language — ii’s 
safer. 

ANTANAS goes to the boy and whispers to him. 

Boy: (SHAKES HIS HEAD) No! No! I don’t know 
that language! I don’t speak it! 

ANTANAS and JONAS smile at each other. 

Antanas: Tell me, son, how do we get to the 
Street of the Glorious Future? 

Bou: This way, across the market place, right 
past the prison. 

Antanas: Thank you son. Thank you very much. 
ANTANAS and JONAS stroke the BOY’S head. 
Then ANTANAS puts a banknote into the BOY’S 
hand. 

ANTANAS and JONAS leave. A moment of 
silence. 

Boy: It’s quiet now, isn’t it? 

Commentator: Like a tomb. Only at the other 
end of town, two bare feet and the weight of 
water pails. 

Boy: If you hear heavy boots, warn me. 

Takes a step up stage. 

Commentator: I will son. Your voice is trembling. 
Are you afraid? 

Boy: 
under his shirt and smoothes them. Then, with a 
A little, just a little. 

Commentator: What will be left of your soft body, 
Sinful and spoiled for pleasures shoddy: 
Only the bones by ants picked clean 
And little worms where eyes have been. 
Duving the COMMENTATOR’S song, the BOY 
cautiously takes out the bunch of flowers from 
under his shirt and smoothes them. Then, with a 


sudden determination, he turns and dashes up- 
stage. The lights fade out. 


PAULIUS AUGIUS THE PRAYER, WOODCUT 
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THE OUTLINE OF RURAL SETTLEMENTS 


FROM THE loth CENTURY TO THE PRESENT 


By JURGIS GIMBUTAS 


The landscape of an agricultural country is do- 
minated by rural settlements, and changes in the 
landscape depend primarily upon changes in the system 
of land tenure. There were four great land reforms 
in Lithuanian history, each of which had its effects on 
the country’s landscape: 1) the reform in the 16th 
century that established compact villages; 2) the 
breaking up of the villages into farmsteads, a process 
that went on from the end of the 19th century up to 
1940; 3) the distribution of large estates after 1919; 
and 5) the establishment of collective farms during 
the present occupation, 


Settlements up to the 16th Century 


Medieval Lithuania had a population density of 
about six people per square kilometer, and no agri- 
ultural produce was exported; therefore land was plen- 
tiful and there was no need for intensive farming. A 
large part of the land belonged to the King or the 
Grand Duke, the nobles and the Church. Peasants 
could settle wherever land was available or part of 
a forest could b> cleared. The land was not meas- 
ured, and taxes were collected by households, The 
land of a singic household was scattered in several 
plots that sometimes were at considerabl2 distances 
from one another The farmsteads were either isolated 
or grouped into sprawling, irregular villages, some- 
times known as group settlements, In several areas 
such unplanned and uncompact farm communities 
survived into the 20th century as so-called manor- 
villages, which were unaffected by the 16th-century land 
reform. 


The 16th Century Reform and Street Villages 


In the 16th century, as trade routes and trade 
relations in Europe changed, it became possible for 
Lithuania to export farm products. Furthermore, 
the government needed additional funds for military 
and administrative expenses. A land reform was neces- 
sary to increase production and government revenue, 
The reform that was carried out was based on the 
idea of the tripartite farm, which had reached Baltic 
Prussia from Italy by the way of Germany as early 
as the 12th and 13th centuries. By the 14th century 
the system had spread to Poland, The system of 
crop rotation, alternating winter crops, summer crops 
and fallow, permitted more intensive cultivation. 
Crop rotation had not previously been used in Lith- 
uanian agriculture; as soon as one plot was exhausted 
it was abandoned for another, and then was returned 
to several years later. 

The reform was initiated by King Sigismund IJ, 
while Sigismund Augustus was responsible for the ex- 
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tensive surveying and planning work. He promulgated 
the land reform law in 1557. On the royal estates most 
of the work was carried out between 1549 and 1569, 
while on the private and Church estates it was comple- 
ted by the middle of the following century. The King 
increased the number of large estates and collected 
their lands into compact areas. Each peasant house- 
hold received about 20 hectares (a unit known as a 
valakas), and more if the land was inferior. The house- 
holds were grouped into planned villages, with small 
building lots distributed along a long street. The lands 
were allocated in strips, and each household received 
at least three strips, sometimes at a considerable dis- 
tance from one another, The new vilages, called street 
villages, were similar to those in Germany except that 
that the architecture of the buildings was different and 
the farmyards were planned in a distinctly Lithuanian 
fashion. The street frontage of each farmyard was 
about 50 meters; as time went on this was reduced 
as the heirs divided the land, In Samogitia even after 
the reform the arrangement of settlements was more 


An original lay-out of a village, not affected by the land 
reform of 16th century. All black lots belong to one owner 
(Village of Alové, District of Alytus, as surveyed in 1822 and 
reproduced by V. Baléidnas in 1938). 
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varied, possibly because of the hilly terrain and 
different historical circumstances. The villages in east- 
ern Lithuania were more compact. Villages established 
after the reform were constructed on the street-village 
model, 


According to statistics of V. Baléiiinas, of 6,000 
villages that were broken up into farmsteads in 1918- 
1938, each contained an average of 23 farms, The 
largest villagers were in Samogitia (averaging 46 farms 
in Kretinga District) and the smallest were in Mari- 
jampole District (averaging 13 farms). They were 
similar in size to the Lithuanian villages in Lithuanian 
Minor; the German and Mazurian villages in the same 
region were about twice this size. In independent 
Lithuania there were 24 times as many villages with 
30 or fewer farms than there were villages with more 
than 30 farms. After the i6th-century reform, as 
before it, Lithuanians lived in rather small villages or 
groups of farmsteads. 


Village Architecture 


On the one hand, the system of land tenure 
accounted for the form the settlements took. On the 
other hand, the inborn tendency to conform with 
nature and the peasant’s individualism determinined 
the arrangement of farmsteads in the village and of 
buildings within a farmyard. The problem of locating 
the buildings was solved by the peasants themselves 
according to their traditions and taste, without urban 
influences or the aid of architects. The architectural 
talents of the folk artists revealed themselves in the 
relationships between the parts of the buildings, the 
integration of the buildings and their decoration. 
Thus through long centuries the Lithuanian peasant 
created an original and stylish village architecture, 
which dominated the Lithuanian landscape up to our 
era and was in part revived, although influenced by 
modern civilization, in the new farmsteads set up 
after World War I. Besides many Lithuanians, number 
of foreign scholars have contributed studies of this 
architecture: A. Bezenberger, professor at Koenigsberg, 
in 1886 and later; R. Moklowski, a Pole, in 1903; 
R. Dethlefson, conservationist of the East Prussian 
Monument Preservation Office, in 1911; the German 
professors W. Pessler, in 1908, and H. Naumann, in 
1921; S. Erixon, a Swedish professor, in 1937; the Es- 
tenian G. Rank, in 1951; the Russian G. I. Gozina, in 
1956, and others. Their published findings emphasize 
the beauty and originality of the Lithuanian Villages, 
as well as their scientific value in having preserved 
many ancient elements, These studies have also helped 
to determine ancient Lithuanian ethnographic bounda- 
ries, for in certain areas —-East Prussia, for example 
—the Lithuanian architecture survived longer than 
the language. 

There are several interesting variations in the 
design of the street-villages. The layout is far from 
stereotyped, The street often makes a turn, disclo- 
sing a new perspective. At the infrequent crossroads, 
squares would be formed, dominated by either a cross 
or a chapel. In places, windmills lent further variety 
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to the landscape. The street-villages of the 16th-cen- 
tury reform and later ones can be divided into five 
types: 1) one-sided, where all the buildings are on 
the same side of the street; 2) semi-two-sided, in 
which the street turns out to be too short and some 
buildings are erected on the opposite side; 3) fully 
two-sided, in which farmyards and buildings can be 
found on both sides; 4) junction villages, built 
around one or more road intersections; 5) church 
villages, in which a network of streets surrounds a 
central plaza with a church and frequently a separate 
decorated belfry. Since the villages were built without 
a plan, there are no fixed building lines and the 


A group of loosely scattered farmsteads along a village road 
in Western Lithuania, Village of Karklininkai, District of 
Klaipéda (Reproduced from R. Mielke, Dorf und Cauernhaus 
in Ostpreussen, 1915). 


distance between buildings varies. The houses were 
usually built with the gable-end facing the street. 
This end is highly ornamented and fronts on an 
enclosed flower garden. Logs were generally used, 
and the buildings had either gable roofs or roofs 
sloping on all four sides, with carved boards decorating 
the eaves. The yards were enclosed by wooden picket 
or rail fences, and the gates were often ornamented. 
In the yards one can see the sweeps of old wooden 
wells of log construction, which were later replaced 
with modern concrete wells with wheels. The villages 
are filled with trees in random groups; oaks, maples, 
ash and mountain ash, as well as some chestnuts and 
evergreens. Some of the older villages have preserved 
their ethnographic relics, like a kind of open-air 
museum. 
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The Farmyard 


In the narrow sense, a farmyard is the yard next 
to a home. In a wider sense it signifies that part of 
a farmstead containing the home, granary and sta- 
bles that is, the part where the farmer lives and 
keeps his belongings. The threshing and hay barns 
are located outside the farmyard, next to the fields. 
Old Lithuanian farmyards, in the villages as well as 
the single farmsteads, are characterized by a free 
and irregular distribution of buildings. They are not 
lined up at right angles. The location of each build- 
ing is determined by farming needs, tradition and the 
local terrain. Farming wisdom demands that the 
granary, stables and cellar be close to the dwelling, 
because of the frequent use of these buildings. The 
threshing and hay barns and the bathhouse should be 
a greater distance because of the fire hazard, The 


A new farmstead after the land reform in independent Lithu- 
ania before the Soviet occupation (Phot. by V. Augustinas) 


narrow lots of the street-village dictate an oblong 
plan for the farmyards, The climate influences the 
location of the buildings in reference to the pre- 
vailing winds and the sun. Attention must also be 
paid to the terrain, choosing higher ground for the 
dwelling, and also to the availability of trees. Finally, 
tradition and the esthetic sense combine in composing 
a tidy yard between the dwelling and the granary, 
with a cross, flowers, trees and a gate. In the layout 
of the villages, as of the farmyards, there are several 
variations, The most popular was the irregular, which 
we have discussed. A new, regular plan appeared in 
the country during the breaking-up of the villages. 
In this type the buildings are erected around a quad- 
rangular yard. Strict building lines are observed, and 
distances are determined by minimal safety require- 
ments. Both these types can be found in either open 
or closed varieties. In the former, the dwelling and 
granary are built gable-end toward the street, and 
thus the yard is visible from the street. In the 
closed type the buildings are erected parallel to the 
street, thus closing off a large part of the yard 
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from the street. The latter plan is best suited to lots 
with a large frontage. 

Besides the above-mentioned possibilities, there are 
variants according to ethnographic districts. The farm- 
yards in Samogitia and Lithuania Minor are more 
spacious than those in eastern Lithuania, On Samogi- 
tian farms there is a more marked distinction 
between the living yard (next to the house) and the 
working yard (next to the barns) than there is in 
the narrow yards of the eastern street-villages. The 
settlements of western Lithuania are rarely lined up 
along the street but are reached by separate roads. 
In central Lithuania the larger farms also have 
spacious yards, with a marked distinction between 
living and working yards. But these differences are 
not great enough to justify a classification according 
to ethnic districts. However, there is a greater con- 
trast between the dwellings in western and eastern 
Lithuania, Throughout the country the dwellings are 
used only by people, while the animals are housed in 
separate buildings; only on extremely small farms 
does one find dwelling and stable units under one 
roof. From an architectural standpoint the most in- 
teresting building is the granary (klétis), where the 
grain is stored and the youngest members of the 
family or the hired hands sleep. The granary is 
oblong, with a porch supported by two or four columns, 
This plan is analogous to the megaron-dwelling plan 
of preclassical Greek architecture. This megaron plan 
can be found in prehistoric Indo-European settlements 
(this includes the Balts). There are grounds for be- 
lieving that the original Lithuanian dwelling was of 
the same pattern, with an entrance from the rear and 
an open porch under the same roof. 


The Breaking Up of the Villages 


The street-villages with their many strips of land, 
which had been still further divided by many nume- 
rous heirs, were not suited to intensive agriculture. 
The population density in the country increased from 
26 per square kilometer in 1823 to 49 in 1939. It 
was obvious that the peasant needed more land. Estate 
and village lands had become intermingled and va- 
rious relations of servitude had arisen, as well as com- 
mon pastures and ownership disputes. The adoption 
of a system of separate farmsteads was needed to clear 
up this confusion. In East Prussia the redistribution 
of land took place in the 18th and 19th centuries; 
it spread to the Suvalkai region, temporarily under 
German rule, but only to a very slight extent elsewhere 
in Lithuania. In 1918 there were still 9604 villages 
in the country, with a total land area of about 
1,970,000 hectares, or 45% of the arable land, Thus 
the 16th-century street-villages were characteristic of 
the country into the 20th century. 

During the 20th century about 90% of the farms 
were smaller than six hectares, and such sustinence 
farms are unproductive since they can contribute 
nothing to the market. On the other hand, about one- 
third of the land belonged to large estates, 60% of 
which were larger than 1,000 hectares and in some 
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cases were too large to be rationally exploited. The 
land reform law, which decreased estates to 80 hec- 
tares (this was later raisedtoa maximum of 150 hec- 
tares) established more than 45,000 new farms, adding 
700,000 hectares to the pcasants’ holdings. Thus the 
reform was quite drastic, and it had beneficial results: 
Lithuania became a country of intensive ag-iculture, 
capable of maintaining a balance of trade through 
the export of produce. 

The lands of the new farmsteads consisted of a 
single lot in 80% of the cases and of from two to 
five lots in the rest. The government helped new 
settlers not only by surveying the land but also by 
providing lumber at a great discount to farmers 
who had to move their buildings or erect new ones. 
About 50% of the households affected by the redis- 
tribution moved their buildings and about 10% built 
new ones. But about 40% of the buildings in the 
villages remained where they were, although most of 
the land was redistributed. Thus a large number of 
villages remained even after the reform. 

The farmyards of the new farmsteads remained 
similar to those of the villages, and so did the archi- 
tecture, except that a number of improvements in 
construction were made: better-laid foundations, floors 
raised above the ground, walls that were more air- 
tight, larger windows, brick stoves (the early ones 
were mostly clay) and more durable roofs. There were 
few brick houses, for there were no bricks in the 
villages and transportation was expensive. 


The Collective Farms. 


Under the Soviet occupation, the land 
was confiscated and became the property of 
the State. The collectivization of farms began in 1947. 
Although there was strong resistance and open rebel- 
lion, it was crushed by terror measures, mass deporta- 
tion to Siberia, etc., and by 1958 there were 2,034 col- 
lective farms. Each accommodated an average of 200 fa- 
milies and ranged from 2,000 to 4,000 hectares in 
size. Only a few hundred farms were not collectivized 
for local peasants. But in spite of these drastic chan- 
ges, the landscape has changed very little. Most of the 
farmers still live in their old buildings, as not enough 
new ones have been built. In 1958, 280,000 families 
still lived in their old dwellings while working the 
collective lands, This constitutes about 93% of the 
prewar households; only 7% have been moved to 
collective farm buildings. The old farmsteads are 
decaying with no owners to care for them, According 
to the present seven-year plan, the collective farms 
are to build 110,000 dwellings. Furthermore, the plans 
for 1959 call for moving the better buildings from 
5,000 old farmsteads and villages to collective farm 
centers. The results are not yet known, 

From the literature that occasionally reaches us 
it is possible to picture the kind of collective farm 
buildings that are being erected. State planning agen- 
cies propose to build from 160 to 480 farmyards next 
to one another, with small plots next to the houses. 
They resemble low-cost housing developments. This 
is what the new houses look like on paper: Rows of 


dwellings, each with three or four rooms, with a 
small stable for a cow and a woodshed. It is planned 
to build agricultural buildings, administration building 
a school, a store and a motion picture theater in 
the center of each collective farm village. Each per- 
son will have nine square meters of living space. 
Construction is cheap: the houses will be built of 
pressed-clay, lime or straw bricks or of unburned 
clay bricks, since there is a lack of timber and 
ordinary burned bricks. In some cases it is planned 
to use prefabricated concrete blocks. If it is decided 
to do away with the old buildings, about 160,000 dwel- 
ling units will be needed for the whole country. Con- 
sidering that only 7% of the farmers have been re- 
settled in 11 years, it seems unlikely that such a 
gigantic undertaking will be completed. The popula- 
tion is still skeptical about the value of the collectives, 
for now they cannot raise enough food for their own 
needs and must buy additional amounts, out of in- 
come several times smaller than that of urban work- 
ers, From the several photographs of the new con- 
struction that have reached us it is possible to con- 
clude that the new buildings cannot possibly compare 
with the old ones. The peasant, owner of his farm, 
would build to outlast his children and grandchildren; 
some of the old houses lasted for more than 100 years, 
and those made of brick even longer. Furthermore, 
it is still too early to judge whether the new build- 
ings will be sufficiently weatherproof and sanitary, Keep 
ing in mind the so far slight economic potential of 
the collectives, it is doubtful that water mains 
and sewers can be installed, yet this is essential when 
several hundred dwellings are to be built in a very 
limited area. The Lithuanian village is at present 
undergoing extreme changes that will radically alter 
not only its appearance but the people themselves. 

Throughout all previous land reforms people lived 
in rather small farm villages, or in groups of sepa- 
rate farmsteads, They were used to small rural com- 
munities, where all neighbors knew each other well 
and formed something akin to a large family group. 
On the new collectives, a mass of several hundred 
people are thrown together on one farm, An un- 
familiar urbane atmosphere is introduced into their 
lives. Furthermore the full control exercised by the 
State is destroying not only the traditional virtues 
of the farmer, but also his individualism and the 
familiar type or relationship which up till now was 
strong among the Lithuanian peasants. 
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ON THE WAY TO CHURCH,WOODCUT 


AN 
ANCIENT 
TALE 


PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST PAULIUS AUGIUS 


By PAULIUS JURKUS 


Graphic art is the most flourishing art form 
among Lithuanians. It received its force and vita- 
lity from contacts with folk graphic art and 
with folk art in general. Graduates of the Kaunas 
Art School became interested in this vast heri- 
tage and formed societies for reviving Lithuanian 
folk art and integrating it with the achievements 
of modern art. (The “Ars” society was founded in 
1932 and the “Forma” society in 1933. Study of 
the ancient folk art was one of the points on 
their work-program. And thus this generation cf 
artists with an interest in the character of folk 
art in modern artistic forms advanced Lithu- 
anian art greatly and brought it into the in- 
ternational art world. 

Paulius Augius made important contributions 
to the emergence of Lithuanian graphic art. He 
became acquainted with folk art through the 
Kaunas Art School and the “Forma” society, 
while Parisian art schools provided a background 
in Western art. It is particularly characteristic of 
him that he integrated the two elements, and 
in this integration found his own artistic individ- 
uality. 

For centuries Lithuanian folk art matured 
in isolation, and it developed a serene sincerity, 
a clarity of form, and simplicity. Its conservatism 
is enveloped in a lyrical, mystical spirit, which 
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is well reflected in its folk songs. These songs 
may be light and graceful, but often they, and 
the graphic art as well, are heavy — as heavy 
as was the Lithuanian’s lot. This ancient art 
was born out of a difficult history, out of serf- 
dom and occupations, and it is filled with direct 
expression. How sad and pensive are the “Rupin- 
tojéliai” (“Pensive Christs”), the Madonnas, the 
St. Georges! 

Nevertheless, this art has its own clarity, 
its holiday moments, which can be easily recog- 
nized in the folk costumes and fabrics. Here we 
find pure, gentle colors and extensive ornamenta- 
tion. How wide-open stand the so-called dowry 
chests, embellished by craftsmen with flowers, 
trees and birds! Young maidens filled these chests 
with woven garments and towels, and when they 
were married they carried them to their new 
homes. The chests, filled with colorful sashes, 
aprons, skirts, were a reminder of youth, of a 
beautiful story. 

In those years these artists lifted the lids 
of the forgotten dowry chests and brought to 
light the forgotten folk art. 

Some appropriated the simplicity of form and 
developed it in their own manner. Paulius Augius 
became interested in the ornamentation — the 
ancient woodcuts, the dowry chests — and de- 
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veloped this ornamentation with his own specific 
characteristics. 

When one stands in front of his woodcuts one 
feels as if he were standing in front of an 
ancient dowry chest itself, except that its dec- 
orative elements have become a beautiful picture 
in a new and modern composition. Borrowing 
tree and flower motifs from the chests, Augius 
created his own tree, which branches out and 
ends in laurel-like leaves. This tree can be 
found in many of his woodcuts and has been 
endowed with a symbolic meaning; often it re- 
presents the scourge of fate. 

His people and houses are also to be under- 
stood decoratively. They are heavy, almost glued 
to the ground, as if they have survived from 
the ancient past. 

An interest in the past characterizes the 
whole of Paulius Augius’ work. This interest may 
be attributable to the fact that the artist was 
born in western Lithuania, in the so-called Sa- 
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mogitia, which differs in many respects from 
eastern and southern Lithuania. Samogitia has 
preserved more of the past than other regions. 
Western Lithuania was the principal center of 
flourishing of folk woodcuts, sculpture and archi- 
ecture. The very landscape, with its ancient 
cemeteries, its wayside crosses, is filled with mys- 
ery and longing. Among these surroundings the 
artist well understood the traditions of his native 
land and came to love them. 


The work of Paulius Augius appears as an 
ancient writing, a vast national epic. The same 
spirit that is found in the myths, the legends, the 
sacred songs here breaks out with new creativity 
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PAULIUS AUGIUS 


and acquires a new significance. Peasants, tired 
but strong, devoted to the land, move before 
ones eyes. These are the gray heroes who know 
how to struggle and to fight in order to re- 
main faithful to their traditions. 

Peter Augius devoted all his talent to recrea- 
ing the past of his native land. Early in his 
career he illustrated Zemaité’s Petras Kurmelis, 
a novel with a strong flavor of western Lithu- 
ania; later he illustrated a description of a 
western Lithuanian wedding by M. Valancius. He 
has also created a “symphony” of western Lithu 
ania in which he depicts its ancient landscape 
and customs in a series of many pictures. 

His major work has been the illustration of 
folk tales. He illustrated “Pupos pasaka” (‘“The- 
Tale of a Bean”) with color woodcuts, and he 
created a monumental series of more than 100 
illustrations for “Eglé Zaléiy karaliené” (Egle, 
Queen of the Serpents”), one of the oldest Lithu- 
anian folk tales. 

The artist narrated this tale in pictures with 
great inspiration — how Eglé came to marry 
Zilvinas, king of the serpents; how, longing for 
her parents, she returned to her home; and 
how she lost her children. The human drama is 
presented here calmly, with an epic view. With 
so many illustrations, the artist faced complex 
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problems of composition if he was to avoid re- 
peating himself. But his talent and his experience 
enabled him to surmount all obstacles and re- 
sulted in a single huge picture of the story as it 
were which prcfoundly expressed its meaning. 

Paulius Angius was born on October 2, 1909, 
in Zemaiéiy Kalvarija. He graduated from the 
Kaunas Art School in 1935 and continued his 
studies in Paris, completing the Ecole Nationale 
Superieure des Beaux-Arts and the Conserva- 
toire des Arts et Metiers in 1938. After 1934 he 
participated in all Lithuanian exhibitions, as well 
as in many exhibitions abroad: in graphic arts 
exhibitions in Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Estonia and 
Italy; in the United States — Chicago, New York 
City and Rochester—in 1938; and while in exile— 
in many German and Austrian ciies and in 
Belgium and Holland. In 1937 he received a 
Diplom d’Honneur at an international exposition 
of art and technology in Paris and in 1938 he 
received the prize for graphic art at a Kaunas 
exposition. 

Augius was a lecturer at the Kaunas Art 
School and the Vilnius Academy of Art in 1940- 
1941. He has been a member of the Lithuanian 
Institute of Art since 1935. His works are to be 
found in Lithuanian museums and in Chicago, 
Illinois, where he now lives. 
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THE LITHUANIAN STATUTE 


A PROGRESSIVE 
16th CENTURY 
LEGISLATIVE 
DOCUMENT 


DR. VANDA SRUOGA 


The past of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania is 
little known in the West, but it is a rich history 
whose every page discloses treasures of which any 
country might be proud. This year, 1959, marks the 
470th anniversary of the publication of the first 
edition of the Lithuanian Statute in 152¥, a humanistic 
and progressive legislative document, quite modern 
for its time. 


An Extensive, Colorful and Multilingual State.. 


Sixteenth century Lithuania, the largest country 
in the Europe of that time in terms of area, was 
a sparsely populated land of impenetrable forests, 
bogs and broad fields. In spite of this, it was a 
colorful country with many spoken languages. It was 
here that Eastern Orthodoxy clashed with Western 
Catholicism. Besides Lithuanians, who occupied some 
thing like one-fourth of the total area and had 
their center in Vilnius, the capital, the Grand Duchy 
was inhabited by Byelorussians (with centers at Minsk 
Vitebsk, Polotsk and Smolensk) and Ukrainians (Cher 
nigov, Kiev, Kremenets and Kamenets — Podolsk), 
while real Russians lived on the Eastern frontiers 
and German and Jewish traders and artisans lived in 
the cities. There was also a scattering of Poles, as 
well as small, compact communities of Tatars and 
Karaimians, The last two groups had been brought 
in by Vytautas the Great, both as allies and as 
prisoners of war in the 14th and 15th centuries and 
were highly valued as horse breeders, artisans and 
gardeners. 

All these national groups of diverse ethnic and 
religious backgrounds were ruled by Lithuanians, mem 
bers of the Gediminas dynasty (known in Poland as 
the Jagiello dynasty). All of them were equal citizens 
of the state and lived in peace under a rule of law. 


The tolerant attitude of the Lithuanian rulers is 
still remembered in areas that long ago passed from 
Lithuanian rule, and it is frequently noted in the 
histories of these peoples. The famous Ukrainian 
historian M. Hrushevskij has this to say about 
Lithuanian rule in the Ukraine: “The princes and 
nobles of Volhynia were permitted to govern their 
lands in complete freedom. The principality of Kiev 
was also allowed autonomy under the rule of Alex- 
ander, son of Vladimir, He was docile and maintained 
close contact with the Lithuanian nobles” (A History 
of the Ukraine, Yale University Press, New Haven, 
1941). These words might be applied to all the rulers 
of the Gediminas dynasty, since they usually granted 
wide autonomy and permitted the peoples to rule 
themselves according to their ancient customs. 


The Road Toward a Written Statute 

If one bears in mind the large area of the 
country, the primitive means of communication and 
the diversity of the inhabitants, it can easily be 
understood that the administration would soon feel 
the need for a written body of law, a code of 
laws of the various regions. The road toward this 
goal was a long one, but it was systematic and thorough. 

After 1385 Lithuania was related to Poland by a 
peculiar union which, changing with the political sit- 
uation, was constantly being broken off and then re- 
newed under various forms. Yet although Lithuania 
and Poland had a common ruler, Lithuania remained 
completely autonomous in internal matters. There 
were constant difficulties: The Poles wanted closer 
ties, and lacking land sought to acquire more in 
Lithuania; the Lithuanians, on the other hand, defend- 
ed their rights and autonomy, The need for defending 
these rights was another strong motive for acquiring a 
written code — which is to say a constitution, as 
the code later became. 


Under these conditions, the leading elements be- 
came particularly concerned with education, and 
schools to train the needed specialists were demanded 
by many diets. All that existed at the time were a 
few church schools and tutors employed by the noble 
families. Up until the time of the establishment of 
the first higher school in Vilnius in 1539-1540 (it did 
not survive long, but by 1570 the Vilnius Academy — 
which functioned until 1801, when a full university 
was founded — had been established), the children 
of the nobility studied in Cracow, Prague, Leipzig, 
Tuebingen, Heidelberg and elsewhere. They also went 
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to the law schools of Padua and Bologna, They 
traveled on horseback, with bands of armed retainers, 
servants and baggage trains. Lithuania early in the 
16th century did not lack trained specialists capable 
of codifying the laws. 

The preparatory work took some time. In 1509 
a census was begun enumerating the inhabitants with 
their lands and their movable and fixed property; 
this is similar to the English Domesday Book. At 
that time it was the first census in Europe of such 
an extent, This census was used in 1528-1529 to de- 
termine military levies. 

At the same time a codification commission was 
at work; it was headed by Albertas Gostautas (known 
in the West as Gastoldus — Gasztold, a Lithuanian 
nobleman and the de facto ruler of the country, The 
commission worked for 15 years, which demonstrates 
the painstaking care it took. The Lithuanian Statute 
was enacted in 1529, in the reign of Sigismund I as 
King of Poland and Grand Duke of Lithuania. 


The Content of the Statute 


The Lithuanian Statute was based on ancient 
Lithuanian legal custom, royal decrees and privileges 
and other laws in effect at the time. It might be 
noted that they were revised and corrected with ref- 
erence to all the legal codes of Europe. The Statute 
was greatly influenced by the Codez Justinianus, as 
well as by German, Russian, Polish and other codes. 
But it must be emphasized that it was neither a copy 
of any existing code nor a compilation of several of 
them but the independent product of the work of 
trained jurists whose purpose was to give the country 
the code of laws best suited to its needs. It is an 
original product of Lithuanian jurists. 

The Statute is systematic; its 13 sections include 
civil, criminal and in part public law, as well as 
equity. A privilege granted By the Lithuanian Grand 
Duke Kazimir in 1447 was appended to the Statute; 
it protected the integrity of Lithuania’s boundaries 
and prohibited all foreigners from acquiring land in 
the country. This prohibition was aimed primarily at 
the Poles. 

As early as the 15th century a tendency to 
abolish collective responsibility for crimes had ap- 
peared, and the Statute incorporated this idea 
completely. Not until the 20th century was the doc- 
trine of collective responsibility revived by Hitler and 
the Bolsheviks, with the resulting massacre and de- 
portations of whole families and villages. (Quite re- 
cent examples of this practice by the Soviet occu- 
pants could be quoted). 

Furthermore, the Statute extended the royal 
privileges granted to the Jews in certain cities to the 
Jews throughout the Grand Duchy. 


The Statute safeguarded the nobility from arbi- 
trary decisions by the ruler much earlier than did the 
famous Habeas Corpus Act of 1679 in England. The 
1679 act is considered the first affirmation of human 
rights since the charter of John Lackland in 1215, 
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yet a 15th-century Lithuanian law according to which 
no one could be arrested without a court decision 
(“neminem captivabimus nisi jure dictu”) was fully 
incorporated in the Statute, and hence the freedoms of 
the Habeas Corpus Act were in force in Lithuania 
some 200 years earlier than in England itself. 


The Language of the Statute 


The Statute was written in Old Church Slavic, 
which, modified and adopted to the needs of the 
population, had been used in Lithuania as the writ- 
ten language since the 13th century. This is the 
language of the translation of the Bible by Saints 
Cyril and Methodius, and is filled with Lithuanian 
words and Byelorussian and Ukrainian agricultural 
terms, plus some Polish expressions. This language 
was used in corresponding with the Russians, while 
Latin was used in corresponding with the West. (The 
Grand Duke Algirdas in the 14th century even had 
a Greek scribe for conducting correspondence with 
Byzantium.) In Lithuania and Poland, Church Slavic 
was known as Russian or Byelorussian, while in 
Moscow, curiously, it was known as Lithuanian, since 
it was so different from the language of the Great 
Russians. When in the 17th century Moscow decided 
to codify her laws and wanted to refer to the Lithu- 
anian Statute, the Statute had to be translated into 
Russian. The Poles, who never did codify their laws 
translated it into Polish and Latin, and it was also 
translated into German. Those areas of Lithuania 
that later passed to Poland continued to use the 
Statute up to 1840. 


The Significance of the Statute 


The Statute was revised in 1566 and again in 
1587. The last revision appeared under exceptional 
circumstances. In 1569, in the face of Muscovite 
pressure, it was necessary for Lithuania to form a 
closer union with Poland. An opportunity for this 
was offered by the extinction of the Jagiello dynasty 
and the consequent necessity for electing a common 
ruler. The Poles, in order to gain Lithuanian sup- 
port for their candidate, Sigismund Vasa from Sweden, 
while another candidate, the son of the Holy Roman 
Emperor, was threatening Cracow, were forced to 
accept Lithuanian demands, among them a new re- 
vision of the Statute. This revision was drawn up by 
Lithuanian patriots headed by the famous jurist 
Leonas Sapieha, and it safeguarded Lithuanian rights. 
It guaranteed complete internal autonomy and the 
integrity of the Lithuanian boundaries. Because of 
this Statute, Lithuania, which disappeared from the 
political map as a result of the union of 1569, never 
became a Polish province; up to the time of the 
Third Partition, Lithuania had her own army and 
her own government, distinct from the Polish. This 
third revision became in fact the Lithuanian constitu- 
tion, which the Poles had to respect. The Statute was 
a real treasure and a source of pride to the Lithu- 
anian nobility, There was great mourning when in 
1840 it was abrogated by the Russian Czar. 


FIRST SCHOOLMASTER OF NEW YORK 


By ANICETAS SIMUTIS 


Three hundred and fifty years ago, Henry 
Hudson entered New York Bay in the “Half Moon” 
in search of the “Northwest Passage.” Fifty years 
later — in 1659 — when New York was still a 
small trading post of the Netherlands with fewer 
than 200 houses and about 1,500 inhabitants, the 
first school of higher education was opened in 
New Amsterdam, (now New York). Its first school- 
master was Dr. Alexander Carolus Curtius, a Lithu- 
anian nobleman and former professor in Lithu- 
ania. Why should a Lithuanian professor have 
left his country in order to go to an unknown 
and remote land to become a schoolmaster? Was 
he a political refugee, a man seeking freedom and 
a better future in the new land? Or was he, 
perhaps, simply an adventurer? A close scrutiny 
of contemporary history of Europe and New York 
gives some interesting insights into these pos- 
sibilities. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century 
the expanding Russian empire under Alexius 
Mikhailovich (1629-1676) became a grave threat 
to the weakened Polish-Lithuanian Common- 
wealth. In 1654 the Russian army entered Lithu- 
aria, sacking and plundering every town on its 
way. An eyewitness wrote on July 24, 1654: “Tra- 
veling to Kaluga we saw great multitudes of 
earts crowded with women and children from 
Lithuania being moved to the East. Men having 
been either killed on the spot by Moscovites or 
drowned in the rivers. Seven, eight boys or girls 
could be bought for one rouble...”! 

The approaching Russian army brought in 
those days great panic to Vilnius and the rest of 
Lithuania similarly as the invasion of the Red 
Russian army, nearly three hundred years later, 
brought terror to Lithuania in 1940 and, parti- 
sularly in 1944. Fleeing professors of the Jesuit 
Academy of Vilnius tried to save not only them- 
selves, but the cultural treasures as well. The 
library of the Academy, one of the richest in 
Eastern Europe, was moved in 1655 to Koenigs- 
berg, Lithuania Minor (East Prussia), and was not 
returned to Vilnius until the Rusians were driven 
out. Prussia and Western Europe were flooded 
with Lithuanian refugees, some going as far as 
Holland. It is very likely that Dr. Curtius was one 
cf these refugees. 

It must be noted that there was another schoo! 
of higher education in KraZiai and still another in 
Koenigsberg, Lithuania Minor. The possibility of 
his being a professor in either of these schools 
cannot be excluded. Unfortunately, contemporary 
records which may have survived wars and foreign 
invasions are inaccessible due to Soviet Russian 
occupation of Lithuania. 

The possibility of Curtius being an adven- 
turer must be completely excluded. His disputes 
with burgomasters of New Amsterdam and com- 


plaints concerning his salary would tend to show 
that he was accustomed to a higher standard cf 
living than his income in New Amsterdam could 
provide. 

According to the early records of New York 
there were 270 inhabitants in 1628, about 700 in 
1652, 120 houses and 1,000 souls in 1656, and 
200 houses and 1,500 souls in 1659. With the in- 
crease in population the need to establish some 
kind of school became pressing. There is some 
evidence that as early as 1638 an elementary 
school existed in New York with Adam Roelant- 
sen as its schoolmaster. Yet in 1647 a schoolhouse 
as such was still lacking, as is seen from the 
remark of the Director General of the New 
Netherland, Peter Stuyvesant: “Whereas for want 
of a proper place no school has been kept for 
three months, by which the youth here run wild, 
it is asked where school can be kept, in order 
that the youth may be kept from the street and 
be accustomed to discipline under a pious and 
diligent schoolmaster.” 

Director Stuyvesant must be credited with 
concern for education since as early as 1652 he 
expressed interest in a school above the elementa- 
ry grades. On September 19, 1658, a new re- 
quest for a schoolmaster was dispatched to the 
West India Company Directors at Amsterdam. 
The burgomasters of New Amsterdam hoped that 
once established the school would eventually be- 
come an academy (university). But the obstacle 
to this plan was the seeming impossibility of 
finding a sufficiently trained and suitable teach- 
er who would be willing to go to an unexplored 
and wild land, nor was any person with qualifi- 
cations to be found in the colony. At long last, 
the Directors of the West India Company at 
Amsterdam advised Stuyvesant in a letter of 
April 25. 1659: 

“How much trouble we have taken, to find 
a Latin schoolmaster is shown by the fact, that 
now one Alexander Carolus Cursius, late 
Professor in Lithuania, goes over, whom we have 
engaged as such at a yearly salary of 500 fl, 
board money included; we give him also a present 
of 100 fl in merchandise, to be used by him 
upon his arrival there, as you may learn by the 
enclosed extract from our resolutions or by the 
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contract, made with him, to which we refer for 
brevity’s sake. Your good friends. The Directors 
of the W.I. Company, Department of Amster- 

Before Curtius arrived, the burgomasters had 
a schoolhouse built for him on the site a few 
feet north of what is now the junction of Broad 
Street and Exchange Place. Dr. Curtius sailed 
in the “Bever” on April 25, 1659, and on July 4 
appeared before the burgomasters of New Amster- 
dam. Shortly after arrival, Dr. Curtius opened a 
Latin school for boys, the highest form of educa- 
tion in New Netherland, in the new building.‘ 

It was not long before Dr. Curtius began to 
feel the pinch of high prices in New Amsterdam. 
He complained to the burgomasters. On Septem- 
ber 17, 1659, Stuyvesant wrote to the Directors 
of the West India Company at Amsterdam: 


“The Latin schoolmaster or rector, lately sent 
over, complains of his salary, because, he says it is 
impossible to support himself decently with it, 
as you may see by his enclosed letter to us. 
Your repeated instructions do not allow us to raise 
anybody’s salary without your knowledge, we have 
therefore referred him to you, promising him our 
favorable recommendation: we now request your 
Honor’s advice, whether a reasonable sum may 
not be granted to him for board money. As to 
his services and his diligence, we must truly 
testify, that his industry is astonishing and the 
progress of the young people remarkable.” 

The Directors at Amsterdam appear to have 
been quite stingy, since in their letter of Decem- 
ber 22, 1659, they wrote: 

“We believe, that the complaints made by the 
Latin schoolmaster or rector about the insufficiency 
of his salary are almost answered by the payment 
of all salaries at Holland valuation, as now ordered, 
which, with what he receives from his pupils every 
year schould be sufficient to support him decently, 
as long as he remains a single man; with the in- 
crease of the young people in the school his 
income will increase daily, for the parents of his 
pupils will not hesitate to remunerate him fairly, 
if he does his duty.’ 

From further correspondence between the 
West India Company and Peter Stuyvesant we 
learn that Dr. Curtius not only taught school, 
but also practiced medicine. In fact, he is consid- 
ered to have been the first physician of any 
prominence in New York: 

“While the population was creeping up to 
1500, which it did not fully reach until 1664, and 
not long after the arrival of the first school- 
master, the name of the first physician of any 
prominence, Alexander C. Curtius, appears. He 
taught school also...’" 

The Directors of the Company at Amsterdam 
wrote to Stuyvesant on April 16, 1660: 

“As we are told, that Rector Curtius practices 
medicine there and therefore asked to have a 
herbarium sent to him, we have been willing to 
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provide him with one herewith, you will hand it to 
him with the understanding, that it shall not 
cease to be property of the Company; likewise the 
books sent with and for the above-mentioned 


clergymen.’’* 


Although initially Stuyvesant was delighted 
with Curtius and recommended to the Amster- 
dam West India Company that he be given a 
raise in salary, subsequent misunderstandings be- 
tween Curtius and the burgomasters and with 
Stuyvesant led to a complete break and the re- 
turn of Curtius to Europe in 1661. 


On December 27, 1661, Carolus Alexander Cur- 
tius “nobilis Lithuanus,” was matriculated at the 
University of Leiden, Holland, as “medicinae can- 
didatus.” He is listed on page 634 in the Album 
Inscriptionum, Vol X, which is in the Archives of 
the Senate of the University of Leiden. Unfortun- 
ately, there is no information about the family 
background of Dr. Curtius, as is revealed in the let- 
ter of the University Library of Leiden of January 
6, 1959, wherein it is stated: “It appears that 
he took his medical degree at Leiden, but that 
he already was doctor utriusque uris. About his 
place and date of birth nothing more can be 
found in our archives.” 


However, two things remain clear: Dr. Cur- 
tius was a professor in Lithuania before coming 
to New York and he was a Lithuanian nobleman. 
Lithuanians recognize his name as Latinization of 
the Lithuanian “KurSius,” an inhabitant of KurSas, 
or cf “Kuréius,” meaning a deaf man. Both these 
names and their derivatives are still popular 
among Lithuanians: KurSius, KurSis, KurSelis, 
KurSaitis, KurSauskas, Kuréius. It is noteworthy 
that in three of the four documents found in 
the Documents Relating to the Colonial History of 
the State of New York his name is spelled “Cur- 
sius” (pages 437, 436, and 443). This may be a 
simple typographical error, or perhaps Dr. Cur- 
tius in the beginning used the Lithuanian form 
“Cursius” and changed it later to Curtius. How- 
ever, his doctoral thesis, “Disputatio Medica Ina- 
guralis, de Calculo Renum ac Vesicae,” bears the 
name Alex. Carolus Curtius, D. 


NOTES 


1, Dr. Daugirdaité-Sruogiené, Lietuvos !Istorija (Histo- 
ry of Lithuania (Chicago, 1956), p. 574. 

2. W. H. Kilpatrick, The Dutch Schools (1912), p. 59. 
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5, Fernow, op. cit., p. 445. 

6. Ibid., p. 462. 
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Medicine), IV (1893), 387. 
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PAULIUS AUGIUS 


THE PILGRIMS, WOODCUT 


Some Old Christmas Customs 


The most eagerly awaited festi- 
val of the winter season is Christ- 
mas. And although the primary 
significance of the celebration is 
Christian, many of its aspects bear 
a close relation to pre-Christian 
customs and rites. This is as true 
of Lithuania as it is of most 
Christian countries. 


The “Kaleda” of the folk songs is 
@ woman who comes from a dis- 
tant land in a carriage made of 
gold or iron. She carries a silken 
whip and travels over high moun- 
tians and through deep valleys, 
bearing unusual gifts for those 
who await her. The Latvians re- 


fer to X’mas as “svetki,” which 
means “the guests.”” According to 
the songs, these guests come from 
Riga in a sled, accompanied by 
a band of armed retainers. Songs 
about these guests may also be 
found in the southern part of 
Lithuania, where they are usually 
associated with treasures and or- 
naments: pearl tiaras, golden gob- 
lets, silver rings. Also figuring in 
other folk songs is a nine-horned 
elk, upon whose horns goldsmiths 
hammer a golden goblet. 

One can perhaps see in these 
beautiful folk fantasies the symbo 
lic return of the sun: the golden 


goblet or the pearl tiara represent 
the sun itself, the silken whips are 
its rays, and so forth. The fact 
that Kaleda, who is analogous to 
St. Nicholas, is a woman may be 
explained by this association with 
the sun: In Lithuanian mythology, 
unlike most mythologies, the sun 
is conceived of as female. (It 
might be noted here that the 
Lithuanian word for Christmas is 
“Kaledos.” (plural form) 
Sometimes the figure of Kaleda 
would change sex and assume a 
somewhat less fanciful form. A 
man would dress up in a white 
fur coat turned inside-out, gird 
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himself with a tcwel and don a 
high white sheepskin hood. He 
would equip himself with a false 
beard, a hunched back contrived 
with a pilow, and a forked cane; 
then he would take up a bag 
and go from house to house. Often 
he was followed by a band of 
children, their arms around one 
another's waists. He would knock 
on a door with his cane, and a 
traditional ritual on the following 
order would ensue: The house- 
holder would ask, “Who is there?” 
The answer would be, “I am Ka- 
leda. I have come from a dis- 
tant land, where the mountains are 
of flour, the rivers of honey and 
the lakes of ale, where candy 
falls like rain and doughnuts like 
snow. I bring a bag of gifts, for- 
tune, a good harvest and other 
goods. I ask that you open the 
door and not send me back to 
that land.” He would offer the 
girls various “beauty aids” and 
seatter on the floor handfuls of 
grain from his sack a harvest 
charm that was supposed to gua- 
rantee the household future wealth 
Then he would greet the family, 
sing a carol and play with the 
children, to whom he would give 
handfuls of nuts. 


It used to be a general custom 
to wear masks and disguises at 
Christmas. The men would dress 
as bears, improvising their cos- 
tumes from fur coats and other 
articles, and would wander through 
the village and dance with the 
girls.Often the men would attempt 
to paint the girls’ faces with soot; 
for soot was considered a sign 
of good fortune in the coming 
year. The wearing of a bear cos- 
tume is a very ancient rite, and 
it passed, out of practice in Lithua 
nia about a hundred years ago. 
Another ancient custom that is 
found in many countries was the 
dragging of a log of wood. In 
past times the men would roll a 
log through the village streets, 
singing a certain song. The log 
would be burned on the other side 
of the village. It is possible that 
this rite represented the end of 
the old year and the coming of the 
new. In Latvia this was done on 
Christmas Eve, which was there- 
fore called “bluka vakars,” or “log 
eve.”" The word “bluka” is derived 
from the German “Block,” mean- 
ing a log or block. The first men- 
tion we have of this “Christmas 
log” is by Martin von Braca 
in 580 A.D. It would seem that 
this rite was common to all Indo- 
Europeans, a ritual for the pro- 
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tection of the house and associa- 
ted with fire. The custom is still 
observed among the South Slavs 
in the Balkans. 


Some time ago the Christmas 
celebrations lasted three days. The 
first was a great holy day, and 
all visiting was prohibited. Only 
“Kaledu senelis,” or “Old Man 
Christmas,” went outdoors, fre- 
quently followed by children. On 
the second day there would be 
games: Some Lithuanian groups 
have acting games at Christmas 
— dialogues between men and 
girls, accompanied by appropriate 
descriptive gestures. These dia- 
logues would be sung while walk- 
ing, by two rows of players facing 
each other. One row would be 
steadily increased by one player 
and the other decreased. Other 
games that might be noted are the 
aforementioned “bear” game and 
“the broiling of the woodpecker,’ 
a game for young people in which 
they would pair off and were re- 
quired to kiss each other. 
“Kutios’, or Christmas Eve, was 
a very important day. The main 
course of that day’s dinner was 
“kucia,” a mixture of grain and 
honey. This course was intended 
primarily for the souls of dead 
family members.When the evening 
star was sighted, the whole family 
would sit down at the table. All 
members of each family would 
try to be together; many of them 
would travel great distances for 
this family meal. Hired hands and 
travelers were also invited to par- 
take. 

Today the “kucia” has largely 
ben replaced by “plotka,” which 
is eaten in memory of the an- 
cient Christian love feasts or 
“agape.” The “plotka” is a piece 
of thin, white, unleavened bread 
baked by servants of the Church 
It is eaten after a prayer, with 
each member of the family break- 
ing a piece from the common loaf. 
The head of the family usually 
presides over this ritual. It might 
be noted that many Lithuanian 
families throughout the world still 
preserve this custom. Some time 
ago it was customary for the head 
of the family to carry the “plotka’ 
three times around the outside of 
the house. He would then knock 
on a window and hold conversa- 
tion with those inside. The fol- 
lowing exchange is typical; “Who 
goes there?” “The Lord God”. 
“What do you bring?” “Fortunate 
days’. This dialogue is similar to 
the one already quoted, except 
that it is much more Christian in 


feeling, whereas the other consis- 
ted of pagan elements only. 
Within recent memory, bread 
and salt were placed underneath 
the table for the spirits; frequent- 
ly food was left on or underneath 
the table overnight for the same 
purpose. During dinner a place at 
the table that had been occupied 
by a recently deceased member of 
the family remained unoccupied 
and a glass of ale was set there. 
A special drink was ‘“Sermuks- 
nynas”, a beverage pressed from 
rowanberries. Many superstitions 
were associated with Christmas 
Eve. It was believed that at mid- 
night, and only for an instant, 
water turned to wine. Animals 
were supposed to speak at mid- 
night, too, and it was thought that 
anyone who intentionally listened 
to them would be punished by 
hearing about his own death. 
Many purely Catholic religious 
customs are still associated with 
Christmas Eve. Hay is placed be- 
neath the table, commemorating 
the fact that the Christ Child was 
born on hay. If possible, the fa- 
mily attends a midnight mass ce- 
lebrated in commemoration of the 
Holy Innocents killed by Herod. 


Many prognostications are made 
on Christmas Eve. Attempts are 
made to forecast the future: 
deaths, marriages, harvest pros- 
pects, the weather. During the 
meal straws are drawn from be- 
neath the tablecloth:A long straw 
means a long life. Forecasts are 
made from shadows; if the head 
is ill-defined, it means that the 
person is going to die. Sometimes 
melted wax or lead is poured into 
water and the future is interpre- 
ted from figures that are formed. 
Unmarried girls take a_ special 
interest in the forecasts relating 
to marriage. For example, a roos- 
ter is brought into the room and 
each gir! offers it a pile of grain. 
The girl whose grain the roos- 
ter accepts first will be the first 
to marry. In a variation of this a 
hen is used; it is offered a piece 
of chalk, a ring and some bread. 
If the hen touches the chalk first, 
the girl will die; if it touches the 
ring first, the girl will marry; if 
it touches the bread first, the 
girl will lead a hard life. Older 
people and farmers mostly attempt 
to forecast the weather and the 
next harvest. Naturally, where 
these customs still survive, and 
especially in urban areas, they are 
mostly of the nature of games 
and have lost their magical signi- 
ficance. Jonas Balys 
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LITHUANIAN PROFESSORS IN AMERICA 


The Association of Lithuanian 
Professors of America commem- 
orated its 10th anniversary by 
holding a convention in Chicago 
last October. Bishop V. Brizgys 
celebrated High Mass for the de- 
ceased members of the Association 
on the morning of October 25th. 
The anniversary celebration and 
the meeting took place later in 
the day at the Lithuanian Youth 
Center. Presiding at the meeting 
was Prof. Dr. Juozas MeSkauskas, 
M.D., former Dean of the Faculty 
of Medicine at the University of 
Kaunas, in independent Lithuania. 
The convention elected a new ex- 
ecutive committee of the Associa- 
tion and awarded honorary mem- 
bership to a prominent Lithuanian 
professor of the older generati-=n, 
prof. Kairys-Kaminskas, for his 
achievements in various; fields 

Among future activities dis- 
cussed at the convention was a 
plan to intensify and _ support 
Lithuanian studies. The establish- 
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ment of a scientific library, as 
well as the publishing of a catalog 
listing Lithuanian scientific ma- 
terial available at various libraries 
was also discussed. This catalog 
would make hard-to-find scientific 
publications more readily access- 
ible to those involved in scientific 
work. 


The Association was established 
in 1949 and its first convention 
took place in 1950. During the 10 
years of its existence it has org- 
anized and participated in various 
cultural activities, such as: public 
discussions on an educational sys- 


tem in a free Lithuania, comme- 
moration of the 30th anniversary 
of the University of Kaunas, and 
the celebration of the 375th an- 
niversary of the University of 
Vilnius. The Association played an 
important part in the establishing 
of the Institute of Lithuanian 
Studies at Fordham University 
and of the Baltic Institute in 
Europe. Its main objective is the 
consolidation of Lithuanian aca- 
demic personnel, as well as the 
safeguarding and development of 
those spiritual and scientific values 
and traditions of Higher Educa- 
tion which are now being un- 
scrupulously distorted in Soviet 
enslaved Lithuania. 


THE ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Thanksgiving recess is the t:me 
for the traditional annual conven- 
tion of the Lithuanian Student 
Association, Inc. This time the 
meeting was held at the Carlton- 
Hilton Hotel in Chicago attracting 
over 200 participants, which re- 
present about 30 per cent of the 
total membership. A number of 
nonattending members were re- 
presented by proxy. 


The students met to discuss their 
organizational problems as well as 
spend some time on _ ideological 
and cultural matters. The latter 


A PLAY ON RECORDS 


On the 4th of July of this year, 
the Lithuanian Theater Group of 
Montreal, Canada has recorded the 
dramatic legend Baltaragio Mali- 
nas (The Mill of Baltaragis) by 
Kazys Boruta. The recording was 
made at the R.C.A _ studios in 
Montreal on two 12” long-playing 
records with a total playing time 
of 90 minutes. 


This recording is the first com- 
plete drama recording by Lithu- 
anians in exile, and in fact is the 
first such recording in the whole 
history of the Lithuanian theater. 
The play itself was first produced 
by the theater group in 1957 and 
was successfully presented in 
many Lithuanian colonies in North 
America. 


included a number of panel dis- 
cussions which ranged from the 
question of need for competitive 
spirit in the cooperation among 
Lithuanian student groups to an 
attempt to assess the past, the 
presence and the future of the 
Lithuanian student. The speakers 
were exclusively students or recent 
graduates, among them the co- 
founders of the Association prof. 
dr. V. Vardys and V. Kavolis. The 
dangers of conformity were pre- 
sented quite lucidly by J. Mekas, 
a poet and writer. On Saturday, 
the second day of the meeting, a 
dance was held in the evening; it 
served as the social highlight of 
the convention. 


On Sunday, November 29, the 
convention was officially closed. 
Thus another fruitful three-day 
meeting of Lithuanian students in 
the USA ended, and the partici- 
pants returned to their respective 


institutions of higher learning 
throughout the country. Vv. 
ERRATA 


In the article ‘“‘The Contemporary 
Lithuanian Poet Henrikas Radauskas’’ 
by Dr. Ivar Ivask, which appeared in 
the September issue, the 2nd line in 
the 2nd column on p. 87 should read 
“the ideal of harmonious perfection" 
instead of ‘“‘the ideal or harmonious 
perfection”’. The Editors 
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LITERATURE RECOMMENDED 


LITHUANIA (illustrated) V. Augustinas 


Pictorial presentation of the country. S6.00 


LITHUANIAN SELF-TAUGHT 
Released by Marlborough. $1.25 


CROSSES by V. Ramonas 
A novel, depicting the life during the Soviet 
eccupation of the country. $4.00 


THE EVENING SONG, compiled by F. Beliajus 
A collection of various tales from Lithuanian 
joll:lcere S3.60 


LITHUANIAN WORLD DIRECTORY by A. Simutis 
A Directory in Lithuanian and English of noted Lithu- 
anians and Lithuanian Institutions in the West. $6.50 


BALTiC REVIEW 
A pericdical on matters pertaining to the Baltic states. 
Published by the Committees for free Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania 


THE REFUGEE by K. C. Cirtautas 
A psychological study 


OUTLINE HISTORY OF LITHUANIAN LITERATURE 
by A. Vaiéiulaitis. 1942, Chicago, 54 p. $0.50 


LITHUANIAN FOLK TALES, 
compiled and edited by Stepas Zobarskas, with ilustra- 
tions by Ada Korsakaiteé. 


HWiSTORY OF THE LITHUANIAN NATION by K. R- Jurgéla 
A compreiiensive l.istory of Lithuania in English 
published in 19438. $5.00 


THE FOREST OF ANYKSCIAI by Antanas Baranauskas 


A poem written originally in 1859 
Translation from Lithuanian by Nadas Rastenis 


For further information write to 
LITUANUS 
916 Willoughby Ave.. 
Brooklyn 21, N. Y. 


The reproductions of Lithuanian art, used as illustrations of this issue, 
have been supplied by courtesy of cultural magazine AIDAI (Echoes). 
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